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THE ROCHAMBEAU STATUE. 
Dedicated at Washington, May 24, 1902. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Ithough the Marquis de Lafayette is the figure 
that comes naturally to mind when an 
American thinks of the Frenchmen who aided 
the struggle for independence, the Count de 
Rochambeau, Marshal of France, was the official 
representative of the French allies. 

Lafayette tendered his services as an individual. 
Perhaps that act of romantic heroism obscures 
the fact that Rochambeau, who was sent by his 
government, also did the struggling colonists good 
service; but it is only just that since a statue of 
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SHORTHAND diMdual instruction day and evening | 


| 
Boston. 


none too old to learn. Call or send for circular. Open 
summer. Boston Commercial College, 18 Boylston St., 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DuxBuURY, MAss. Individual teaching. 
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MASS. Young men and women 
COLLEGE of Wanted. “0 sfudy Pharmacy. 
The demand for graduates of this 
PHARMACY, School is in excess of the supply. 
Boston. Catalogue Free. J. W. BAIRD, Dean. 








Lafayette adorns the national capital, a statue 
of that other friend should also be placed there. 
The Rochambeau memorial stands opposite to | 
that of Lafayette, in Lafayette Square, and was 
unveiled on Saturday, May 24th, by the present 
Countess de Rochambeau. The President, the | 
French ambassador, our ambassador to France, 
and Senator Lodge took active parts in the 
ceremonies. 

Our own government paid for the statue, a} 
replica of one unveiled three years ago at Ven- | 
déme, France, the birthplace of the distinguished 
soldier. It was made in Paris by Fernand 
Hamar, a French sculptor of repute, and repre- 
sents the field- marshal, in the uniform of his 
rank, directing an attack upon the enemy’s lines. 
Beneath is the figure of & woman, hurrying 
forward with the flag of France borne aloft in 
her right hand. The prow of a ship suggests the 
force that France sent overseas. Below this are 
united the arms of the two nations, and on the 
sides of the base are the arms of France and of 
the Rochambeau family. 

The distinguished visitors who attended the 
unveiling as guests of the United States included 
General Brugére, commander -in-chief of the 
French army; Vice- Admiral Fournier of the 
navy; General de Chalendar, one of whose 
ancestors was a lieutenant under Rochambeau, 
and Count Paul de Lafayette. In order to invest 
their mission with greater brilliancy, they were 
conveyed to this country on the battle-ship 


Gaulois. 





ittle things “pile up,’’ when there are enough 
of them, and then we realize what an impor- 
tant part they play in our industrial life. A 
concern in Worcester, Massachusetts, is filling 
an order from a Chicago firm of jobbers for one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand gross of screws, 
which will weigh one hundred tons, fill five 
freight-cars, and keep the “screw department’ 
of a big factory busy for four months or more. 
Work and bread for a great many people depend 
on the aggregation of just such trifles. 
. the threatened disappearance of the trailing 
arbutus a “false alarm’’? One fears not, 
considering the quantity disposed of in the cities 
during the latter half of April and the first 
fortnight of May, and considering, too, that the 
careless seeker for Mayflowers is as liable as not 
to tear the whole plant up by the roots. Thusa 
single day’s sales, in a city like Boston, might 
represent the denuding of many acres. Yet the 
easiest way to gather the bloom would be to 
use scissors, cleanly severing the stem—and that 
would not destroy the vine, 
¢ fertile region, though heavily wooded,”’ was 
the description given of Aroostook County, 
Maine, in one of the geographies published in 
1871. That region is not so heavily wooded as 
it was then, but it has proved to be more fertile 
than anybody anticipated. A Maine paper quotes 
reports of the current census, which show that 
Aroostook stands fourth among all the counties 
of the United States in the number of its farms, 
and second in the total value of its farm products. 
Consider, though, what a magnificent extent of 
territory that splendid county embraces! The | 
first class in geography might profitably employ 
an hour or two in caleulating its area, and then 
finding out how many principalities, republics 
and states there are that cover less ground. 
his is the third year of a school of horticulture: 
which seems to be doing useful service at 
Hartford. It occupies a farm of seventy-five 
acres, just outside the city, and the clergyman 
who gave the land pays the bills, too. Pupils 
from the Watkinson Farm School spend two and 
a half hours each day at this other school. 
Most of the time is given to practical work in 
greenhouse, garden, orchard or potting -room. 
Pupils from the public schools have regular hours 
for “‘school garden’ work, and to every boy who 
did well last season was assigned, this year, a | 
plot of ground measuring ten by thirty feet. He 
will plant and cultivate it and keep the product. 
Last year the boys’ gardens were only one- 
third as large; they then measured each four by 
twenty-five feet, yet the average yield is given 
as follows: Lettuce, fifteen heads; radishes, two 
hundred and fifty; beets, twenty; wax beans, 
eight quarts ; shelled beans, six quarts ; squashes, 
ten; corn, eighteen ears ; verbenas, one thousand 
The boy farmers averaged thirteen 
and a half years of age. Here is material for 
comparison with the results that may be achieved 
this year by other boys, working upon a hundred 
square feet of the home farm. 
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Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 
Fully equipped laboratories in a Chemistry and 
Biology. Rew Athletic Field, 1 mile and fg ed 
track. 62d year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 
HY STAMME WHEN YOU 
WwW BE CURED? 
Thirty Years’ Experience. _ Consultation Free. 
or write for Prospectus and Testimonials. 
PROF. GRADY, Principal, BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST., 
Removed from 41 to 127 Tremont Street, Boston. 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. 
Courses: Classical; Latin Scientific; Scientific; 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining Engi- 
neering ; Chemical, Agricultural ; Preperetory 
Medical; Pharmacy; Law. Military Drill. Co- 


educational. Necessary capenses need not exceed 
$200 a year. Geo. Emory F Pres., Orono, Me. 


Tele 4 A SCHOOL 


For B 
at Wellesley Hills 


Massachusetts 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-third year opens 
September 17th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 

J. H. JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR 
Near City Hospital, Shawmut Avenue, BosTon, Mass. 


Faelten Pianoforte School. 


Maintains the highest musical and tech- 
nical standards. Complete courses for 
adults and children. ormal school for 
teachers. //lome department for lady students. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL, 


Providence, R.1I. Founded by Friends over a cen- 
tury ago; but open to all denominations. Endowed. 
280 pupils enrolled, boys and girls. Ideal combination of 
school and home life. $350a year. Send for catalogue. 


AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 


THE WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
EDMUND A. ENGLER, Ph. D., LL. D., President. 
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General . Extensive Laboratories. Cata ogue 
showing positions filled by graduates, mailed 
Expenses low. 35th year. Address, 


J.K. MARSHALL, Registrar, Worcester, Mass. 


MY SITUATION 


With New York & Texas 8S. 8. Co. was obtained for 
me by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short- 
hand.—J. E. Beck, Newton Center, Mass. Write to 
Burdett College,6% Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


The Garland Kindergarten Training School 


Reopens Oct. Ist. Regular course in Kindergarten 
training— Special course in Froebel’s prin- 
ciples of education—one year. lso one year course in 
Home-making, including study of Froebel’s educa- 
tional theory and study and practice of Household 








ts — cookery, marketing, serving, etc. For further 
articulars address ;. MARGARET J, STAN- 
RD, 29 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 





Bridgewater, Mass. 

Besides the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, 
and teachers of five years’ experience in language, 
literature, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy. 

Entrance examinations June 2%, 27 and Sep- 
tember 9; 10, 1902. For circulars, address, 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, “{Xs" 


For Both Sixth year begins September 11, 





Seres. 


| 1902. First examination for admission, June 2% and 27. 


Second examination, September 9 and 10, 1902. 

In connection with the regular normal course, ample 
opportunity is furnished in the schools of Lowell for 
observation and practice. A two years’ normal course 


| in kindergarten training is offered, also a postgraduate 


course of one Twelve kindergarten rooms for 
practice have 


For further information, address F. F. COBURN, PRIN. 
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The New Hampshire College 


of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
Durham, N. H., 
Offers courses in Agriculture, Mechanical Engi- 
neering,Electrical Engineering,Technical Chem- 
istry; also a General Course. For Catalogue, 
giving cost of tuition and full particulars, address, 
CHAS. 8S. MURKLAND, President. 


























» RHODE ISLAND 
~ COLLEGE OF.) 


. ‘AGRICULT 
rE AND ecnaier ance 


Kingston, R. I. 

A technical-scientifie college for young men and 
young women. Courses in Agriculture, Mechani- 
eal and Electrical Engineering, Chemistry,Biology 
and General Science lead to the degree of B. 8S. 
Preparatory Department. Dormitories. Tuition 
free. Send for ulustrated Catalogue. 

J. H. WASHBURN, Ph. D., Pres. 

















STUDY MUSIC AT HOME. 


We teach Theory, Harmony, 

Modulation, Counterpoint by corre- 

spondence. Fascinating study, easily 

mastered. You cannot be a_real musi 

cian without understanding Harmony. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 

MORSE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

orcester, Mass. 





Academy for Boys. | 


CAN | 
Call | 


e 
Soon furnished by the city of Lowell. | 








CUSHING ACADEMY, « 





shburnham, Mass. 
For YOUNG MEN 
and YOUNG WOMEN. 


Location among the 
hills of Northern Cen- 
tral Mass. 1100 ft. above 
sea-level. Two hours’ 
ride from Boston. 


+ 
Modern Buildings. 
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Well - equipped Laboratories. 
Large Gymaasium. 
New Athletic Field. 

Certificate Admits to Leading 

Colleges. 


+ 
$200 to $250 pays all 
necessary expenses for 
board, room, tuition, etc. 


Catalogue sent on request. 





x. Ss. COWEBLE, A. M., Principal. 




































“Hitch Your Wagon 
to a Star.”’ 


THe fieid of watchmaking is one of the few that 
is not crowded. Our graduates are acknowl 
edged to be thoroughly competent; consequently 
have no trouble in securing good-paying positions. 

Young men, be ambitious for the best; our 
school has been the guiding star of hundreds of 
men now filling important positions. Hitch your 
wagon to us and we will graduate you as 
a first-class Watchmaker, Optician and 
Engraver within a year. 


Send for Circular. 
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Lasell Seminary for Young Women, 


Ten Miles From Boston. 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


The girls of Lasell 
grow into helpful 
women, for the spirit 
of deft-handed service 
and prudent direction 
of household matters 
lives in the Hall and 
makes part of the 
deliberate course of 
training. 

Ruskin says that 
men should be trained 
for mastery of princi- 
ples and details; wom- 
en for less exact 
and more responsive 
understanding. Such 
is the conception that 
Lasell Seminary 
keeps in mind. 











Under such conditions students do 
not merely learn, they absorb knowl- 


Its girls are healthy, too. ‘I can 
always tell a Lasell girl when I see 
her,’’ once said a clever Boston society 
woman, ‘‘ by her graceful walk, good 
color, alert mind and charm of manner.’’ 
Of course Lasell girls are healthy; they 
live in a cheery, breezy place, near 
tennis-courts and basket-ball standards, 
and with the beautiful Charles River 
close at hand, stretching splendid canoe- 
courses between its historic banks. 








edge ; it does not reach their memories 
alone, but their imaginations, and reacts 
in character. 

Lasell aims at training happy, healthy, 
helpful women. Happy women its girls 
can hardly help becoming, for Lasell 
has the very breath of happiness, and 
three years of being happy makes the 
habit permanent. 


PLACES ARE NOW BEING TAKEN FOR THE YEAR BEGINNING 
SEPTEMBER, 1902. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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“TEAR, I would 
go with you to 
the ends of the earth.” 
Belle remembered exactly how he had looked 
when she said it—how his brown eyes had 
shone down at her, half-doubtful and wholly 
tender. Through the open door the breath of 
roses had floated in. The curtains at the 
window had stirred. 

And now she had been for almost a year at 
the ends of the earth. She turned from the 
window to her room, and from her room back 
to the window again. Beautiful! beautiful! 
But Belle’s eyes were strained and hard, and 
between her brows a straight little line ran up. 
The mountains towered against the sky. It 
was four o’clock, and the sun was setting. 
Already the cafion was in purple twilight. A 
chill settled with the shadow. Belle shivered. 

Everywhere was the soft slipping and lapping 
of water. It trickled through the clover, it 
murmured in the gorge below, and down in 
the “claim” where Maurice was at work could 
be heard, like distant cannonading, the subdued 
thunder of the “giant’’ and the periodical boom 
of the “shooter.” The sounds fitted the majesty 
of the mountains as the lilt of the little stream 
before the house fitted the gracious green 
through which it coaxed its way. But Belle 








neither saw nor heard. She was waiting. 

Presently a breath of dust rose from the | 
hidden trail. The dog barked and tugged 
furiously at his chain. It was so seldom he 
had cause to bark. Belle hurried past him, 
and stood waiting at the gate. A horseman 
emerged from the trees and drew rein. 

“Any letters?” 

He smiled and fumbled in his pocket. 

“How many last week? Twelve?’ | 

“Yes.” Belle was watching him with | 
hungry eyes. 

“Well, I believe you’ve given Uncle Sama 
rest this week. Notice the ole hoss looks 
spryer? Kind o’ livelier round the gills?” | 
He pointed a facetious forefinger toward the | 
horse’s drooping ears. | 





Belle smiled faintly, with her eyes still on 
his handful of letters. The man resumed his 
shuffling of the envelopes. 

“No—hold on—‘Mrs. Maurice P. Hearst.’ ”’ 

“Tsthat all?” Belle’s voice quavered a little. 

“Yes, but there’s a sight o’ papers. And 
say, here’s them eggs. They just got them in 
at Jackson to-day.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Belle, with a burst 
of gratitude. It is not the easiest of tasks to 
carry eggs into Tangle Blue on horseback. 

A moment later at the turn of the hill the 
carrier looked back. Belle was walking slowly, 
with drooping head. 

“Poor little woman!”’ he muttered. “She 
was the cheeriest, always laughing and clapping 





under them trees. Poor little woman!” 


| 


smiling and now sighing. ‘You ought to have 
seen Kitty Folsom in the farce last night. Her 
make-up was stunning, and her gown, in the 





scene where she faints, you know, was a dream. | to open the flood-gate for the night. 


What do you think of the new way of cutting 
the skirts?” Belle smiled. “Professor Dar- | 
ceau asked for you to-day. You remember | 


how he rolls his eyes? ‘Ah, Mees Belle!’ he | 


he would not let me go till I had told him that | 
of course you practised your old hours every | 


day. I hope I didn’t fib!” Belle sighed. 


and changed the look in her eyes came toward 
the end. 

“Papa has at last made up his mind to take 
that trip to the islands, and our hearts are both 
set on having you join us. You will, won’t 
you? You used to want to go, I remember, 


come by the route that lies nearest your fast- 
ness, and take you on at your station, and then 
—ho for Honolulu! Won’t that be glorious? 
Aunt Sewell may join us in San Francisco if 
she can tear herself away from her cats, and 
you know what that means in the way of 
delightful excursions. You just must go! 
Why did Maurice ever bind himself by such 
a stupid old contract ? Can’t he get away before 
February? Do persuade him to—then my | 





happiness would be com- 
plete, for he’s no end of 
fun on-a trip. But 
whether he can or not, 
we must have you. We 
will talk Kanaka and 
eat poi and wear flowers 
while all the rest of the 
world is smothered under 
snowdrifts. O Belle, 
dear, please say yes, and 
earn the lasting gratitude 
of your cousin Daisy.” 

Belle let the letter fall 
and gazed absently at the 
wall before her. It was 
covered with fresh news- 
papers—Maurice’s work. 
Wall-paper was a com 
modity unknown in the 
cafion. Her eyes trav- 
elled on to the window, 
which was made pleasant 
by grape-vines trailing 
across and by curtains of 
flowered lawn. Her gui- 
tar leaned against the 
bookshelf. Her piano 
had stood in a corre 
sponding place at home. 
She did not want it much. 
Somehow she had fallen 
out of the habit of singing. 
She noticed a pot of ferns 
beginning to die. Her 
gaze fell to her hands. 
They were a bilious yel- 
low, and the skin crinkled 
when she opened them. 

Belle buried her face in 
the pillows and cried. 

She started up with dis- 
may as the clock chimed 
five. She had meant to 
surprise Maurice with an 
egg custard for supper, 
and although it was not 
the meal she had planned 
that he sat down to a half- 
hour later, he glanced 
over the table with liberal 
appreciation. 

“Letter day, sure 
enough! That means 
red-letter day with you, 
Belle, doesn’t it? Well, 
what luck ?” 

“Just one from Daisy,’ 


she answered, not withdrawing her gaze from | suppressed excitement in it that did not escape 
“Such an absurd notion, to think of 
Why,” she asked, coax- 


the interior of the teapot. 


dream of such a thing. 





“Would you like to | him. 
read it?’’ She handed it to him. 
Maurice was unusually silent during the | ingly, “how could you do without me?” 
her hands, and looking like a humming-bird | meal. It struck her that he ought to say some- 
thing. She was.a little angry that he did not. | face gave no token. 
Belle sank wearily on the couch in her living- | He might have said, for instance, that he | 
room, and broke the seal. The letter was from | wished she might go, and then she could have | 
her cousin Daisy. She read it listlessly, now | said that she really didn’t care to; she couldn’t 


tion.” 


BELLE FELT NO PANG 


| sending me away! 


martyrdom, and then got out her mending-bag. | to make it so. 


It was not the hour for mending, but it was | 
work she hated, and she thought she should | 
exclaimed. ‘Ze beautiful, ze angel voice!’ And | like to be discovered at this self-inflicted task. | so bad for a man, but I never meant that you 


question in her eyes. 
“No, I can’t get away.” 
Her face fell, but there was still a 


OF ACCUSING 


She felt the arm about her tighten, but his 


“And the winter coming, too!’’ 

“That’s just it—the winter is coming.” 

She looked at him. 

| “Jt’s dreadful here in the winter, Belle. 
After supper he took his hat and went down | Why, sometimes—but you know how it is— 

to the “claim.’’ He had forgotten, he explained, | even the mail doesn’t reach us! 

Belle | enough in the summer, isn’t it, little woman ?” 

washed the dishes in a mutinous spirit of | His manner was half-playful. 


“But you, Maurice?” 
“Oh, I’ve wintered it here before. It isn’t 


She felt that she would need to emphasize the should stay. You must not!” 


hardships of her lot, for she suspected that 
| Maurice’s sensibilities were getting dulled to | broke through. 
But the part that held her attention closest | them. Then her better nature awoke with a | 


Maurice had taken. 


him before he saw her. 


sion in his eyes that pained her. 
“Maurice!’’ she cried out to him. 


I’ve seen it stealing on you—the 


He was careful 


And haven’t 
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up my mind to a thing,’”’ he answered, in | Maurice, hush, hush! How did you know ?” 

a low voice, after a moment. 
“And that was —’”’ 
“That you must accept Daisy’s invita-| dearest. No one could be braver than you 


She had tried so hard not to let him guess! 
“Tt was not because you were not brave, 


have been. But—God pity the women in any 


Belle started, and he answered the| new country! It is bad enough when they 


| have known nothing else, but for such as you— 
| I ought never to have brought you here!” 





CONSCIENCE. 


It’s bad 





“Oh, no, Maurice, never that!’ 

But he only drew her 
closer, and presently the 
moon rose. They watched 
it silently as its perfect 
golden disk floated up into 
the heavens ; then its reflec- 
tion broke upon the inky 
waters. There it lay, now 
quivering, now still, now 
shattered into a thousand 
splinters of arrowy light as 
the surface was stirred by 
aruder breath. Her hand 
crept into his. 

“Maurice,” she said, “I 
am a poor soldier, but I 
won’t desert the field, no, 
not if winter were a thou- 
sand months !’’ 

But in the end he had his 
way. = 

Belle could hardly recog- 
nize as her own the reflec- 
tions she caught of herself 
as she passed through the 
Pullman car ahead of Mau- 
rice and behind her Uncle 
John. Bright-eyed, alert, 
attractive in her close- 
fitting, tailor-made suit of 
gray, she was experiencing 
the emotion which proba- 
bly thrills through the 
wings of the moth when he 
first throws off his winter 
chrysalis and flies among 
his mates. 

Belle felt no pang of ac- 
cusing conscience no throe 
of remorse, as she stuod up 
and sminiled into Maurice’s 
heroically cheerful face. 
Back among her mates — 
living, speaking, moving! 
Once more an inhabitant of 
the world! 

The whistle blew. A 
quick breath —a kiss, an- 
other,—the sight of him 
through the window look- 
ing up,a momentary throb 
of pain,—and then it all 
came sweeping over her 
again, the hysterical joy of 
her deliverance. 

“Papa,” said her cousin that night, as, with 
a last merry “Sleep tight!” Belle disappeared 
behind the curtains of her berth, “did you ever 
see that child so charmingly happy in all your 
life? She used to be joyousness itself, I know, 
but somehow I fancied from her letters —” 
She lowered her voice, but her father only 
smiled. In his simple, old-fashioned, scholarly 
mind Belle had always stood for the thought 
of Euphrosyne, “heart-easing mirth,’ and 
something more and better than the master had 
ever attempted to portray. 

In the morning Belle awoke to find the level 
sunbeams shining in upon her. The train was 
passing through the valley of the Sacramento. 
The yellow stubble-fields stretched for miles. 
Then came acres of vineyard—long, converging 
rows of thick green clumps, heavy with amber 


| grapes. Men were at work, and here and there 


Then all at once the feeling in his low voice | 


“Belle, dearest,’”’ he exclaimed, “do you think | 
start, and throwing the darning-bag from her | I haven’t known all the time how it must seem 
as if it were a guilty thing, she went to the |to you? The vastness and the emptiness of 
window. ‘The twilight had deepened. She | everything. 
drew a shaw] about her, and followed the path panic, the terror of the place. No, listen to me! | 
You’ve wanted to shriek sometimes when the 
The soft earth along the bank of the water- |mountains bore down on you, haven’t you? 
and it will be so easily arranged! We will | ditch gave no sound, and she was almost upon | And you’d have given whole worlds at times 
He was standing | for the sight of some little thing you used to 
quietly by the reservoir, and his face looked | care for—that bed of white violets, perhaps, 
pale in the fading light. ‘There was an expres-| or the picture over your piano? 
| you fallen down by your trunk again and 
|again when I was away—no, let me speak !— 





He took a quick step toward her and opened | and gone through your things clear down to | 
| the little white slippers at the bottom—just as | 
“You looked so—so strange then, Maurice,” | if they were the garments of some dead woman 


his arms. “Belle!” 


she faltered, tremulously. 
He smiled down at her. 





“I had just made 


that you had loved ?” 
Belle’s hand was over his mouth. “O 





horses stood hitched to half-loaded drays. 

The sun had not yet risen in Tangle Blue. 
She thought how the first rays would gild the 
summits, how the opalescent light would shade 
from gold to pink, from pink to lavender, from 
lavender to purple, and on through the elusive 
subtleties of color to the gloom of the cafion 
below. She thought of Maurice, what he was 
doing, what he was thinking. A tear slipped 
down her cheek and soaked into the pillow. 
She felt wofully like a child who had chased a 
rainbow and lost itself from home. 

Aunt Sewell met them at the ferry. Next 
to her passion for cats was her liking for 
managing excursions. She took them to break- 
fast, and then whisked them off to the Cliff 
House that they might sniff the morning air. 
Daisy and her father were delighted; it was 
their first visit to San Francisco, and their 
enthusiasm was good to see. Belle went 
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gladly, wanting the quiet of the beach to think | Henley’s. How she would surprise him, all of 


where—and then back to her shining eyes again. | the great flakes fluttered slowly down, she sang 


in, for there were matters that were troubling 
her. 

She sank down beside the rock where she and 
Maurice had sat together,—so long ago it seemed ! 
—and the big waves came up and broke into 
foam at her feet. The sound of the water was 
like the sigh of wind through pine-trees, and the 
boom of the breakers mingled in her mind with 
the roar of the “giant” in Tangle Blue. Out on 
the rocks the seals were crawling sluggishly. 
Beyond was the great, breathing, moaning, 
measureless expanse of ocean, the ocean that was 
to shut her from him. 

She rested her head against her two clasped 
hands, and thought. 
to join her party, the relations of life seemed 
clearer to her than they had ever seemed before, 
and her face was full of the quiet happiness of 
one who has weighed a perplexing problem and 
chosen the better part. That she had yielded to 
an emotion that was childish, that one less gentle 
in his courtesy than her husband might even 
laugh at her, did not occur to her. She had 
reasoned simply, but with the infallible wisdom 
of a loving heart, and her mind was at peace. 

“Wonder of - wonders!” whispered Daisy, 
drawing her aside. “Aunt Sewell has decided 
that she can leave 
her cats, and she’s 
as eager to start as 
Iam!” 

“And I,” said 
Belle, quietly, “have 
decided not to go.” 

Six days, five 
hours and fifteen 
minutes from the 
time when Belle fled 
from Tangle Blue 
as from a prison she 
urged her jaded 
horse into one last 
gallop, and drew up 
again before the old 
familiar gate - post. 
She sprang to the 
ground and tossed 
the carrier a merry 
look and a jest, as, 
poised with his 
weight in one stir- 


rup, he lifted his 
voice against her 
hastiness. He sank 


back feebly, and sat 
like an equestrian statue of astonishment, when, 
catching up her load of autumn leaves, she 
tripped to the house exactly as if her seven hours 
in the saddle were a dream and her fatigue the 
delusion of a diseased mind. Such carryings on 
were hardly rational, but, like her, yes, like her, 
he remembered, thinking he had always called 
her “the cheeriest body you ever see.” He 
shook his head dubiously as he rode off. 

If he had waited, he might have discerned a 
method in her madness, although her conduct 
was remarkable. She took three hurried steps 
toward the water-ditch, turned back, let herself 
in at the kitchen door, closed it hastily, locked it 
and promptly threw the key out of the window. 

“There!” she exclaimed, triumphantly. ‘“That 
will settle the question of whether you run to 
Maurice or not, my lady! The very idea, and 
spoil the whole plot! But—but—the window is 
alluringly low !’ 

However, she turned away from the easy 
temptation with a determined click of her heels, 
and surveyed the apartment with dancing 
eyes. 

“The possibilities of these rooms, Belle 
Hearst!” she sighed. “What a blind bat you 
have been in your neglected attic !’’ 

She picked up her armful of autumn leaves 
and twined them with nimble fingers into a 


And when at last she rose | 


them! Oh, joy, joy, joy! Her feet fairly flew. 

| She knocked at the door. The face that met 
| her showed neither astonishment nor delight, 
but something that sent a chill to Belle’s swift- 
beating heart, and seemed to stay her life. 

“You’re in time,” the woman said. 
been a-calling you.” 

Belle passed by her in a sort of daze, and bent 
above the bed where Maurice lay. The functions 
of her mind were suspended. She saw, without 
understanding, that his bright eyes rested on her 
face as a child’s might, and then shifted rest- 
lessly, and his lips moved to shape her name. 
He did not know her. 

Belle laid her hand across his brow. Some- 
| thing in the old, familiar touch seemed to soothe 

him. He gazed at her quietly for a little, and 
| then closed his eyes. 
| “Id forgotten you couldn’t have known,” the 
woman was saying. ‘He said we mustn’t tell 
| you the first thing, you know, before he got out 
of his head. Just happen to come back? Well, 
Providence do guide us sometimes. The Lord 
| brought you, but I’m sorry for you, I’m sorry 
for you, poor dear!” 
She laid her knotted, work-hardened hand on | 
| Belle’s small, tense fingers, and the younger 


“He’s 











HE BRACED HIMSELF . . 


woman drew a deep breath. Their souls had 
touched, and Belle came slowly back to her 
| conscious being. 
| “It was an explosion.” Grandma’s voice was | 
steady and low-pitched. “I’d just gone to your 
house to tidy up for the morning, and he came | 
in from the mine. Said he’d decided to write 
| some letters and post the books. But he just sat 
at the table and drummed with his pen a while, 
| and then he got up and began to walk round, 
| sort of aimless. I was watching him, his face | 
| looked so queer. He walked round the room, | 
| touching first this thing, and then that. He had 
forgotten I was there. Then he opened your | 
| drawer and began to handle your things. He'd | 


| 


| just hold them in his hand a while, and then lay 





+ THE ROLLERS LET GO SUDDENLY. 


“Dear, if 1 could say —” 

“Don’t let us say!” she teased, pulling him 
down beside her. 
year was falling. 

And there, while the darkness deepened and 


Outside the first snow of the 


him the sweetest love-song that was ever written : 


“Or were I in the wildest waste, 
Sae bleak and bare, 
Sae bleak and bare, 
The desert were a paradise 
If thou wert there, if thou wert there!” 














T was Sunday afternoon, and Ike Stout and 
| Hugh Edwards, boys of fourteen or fifteen, 

were rambling through the woods. 

*Tet’s go to the cane-mill,” proposed Ike. 

“And scrape the kettles? That’s the very 
thing!” declared Hugh, hungrily. Changing 
their course, they set off at a brisk gait. 

It was in the early sixties, when settlements 
on the Little Pecan Creek were beginning to be 
made. Hugh’s father had a farm in the forks of 
the creek, near the Big Pecan ; and‘Ike’s father, 
who had come more recently, had rented some 
land from Mr. Edwards, and had built a cabin 
near where Mr. Edwards lived. 

He had also taken a claim a mile up the Little 
Pecan, where he 
and Ike had “put 
in” a small farm. 
They expected to 
tear their -vcabin 
down and move it 
up there in the fall. 
It was to the claim 
that the two boys 
had started. 

On this creek 
there were no other 
settlers. Scattering 
cabins were to be 
found along the Big 
Pecan to the east, 
and on the Bosqueto 
the west. Beyond 
these, toward the 
west and north, was 
only a Comanche- 
infested wilderness. 

After a few min- 
utes’ walk, Ike and 
Hugh came out of 
the woods at the 
northeast corner of 
the little farm. All 
the land had been 
planted in sorghum, 
whose black heads 
indicated that it was 
now ripe. In fact, 
somie of it had al- 
ready been stripped 
and cut. In thecor- 
ner of the field stood 
a molasses-mill, or 
cane-crusher. 

Ike’s father had 
made this mill. It 
consisted of three big wooden rollers, standing 
on end in a frame, and geared together with 
wooden cogs.. Around the mill was a well-worn 
double path, where the team walked when pull- 
ing the long lever which turned the rollers. 

Besides grinding, or crushing, his own cane, 
Mr. Stout was “making up” other settlers’ cane 
‘fon the halves,” some of it being hauled a day’s 
travel. At one side of the mill was a pile of 
ground stalks ; at another was the furnace. Near 
the furnace stood a barrel of molasses, on end. 

Ike and Hugh crawled through the bars and 
approached the furnace. It was made of rough 
stones and clay, with five or six big wash-pots 
on top. In these the cane-juice was boiled down. 
They were now empty, but some of them had 


blazing wreath, and put them into the dark | them back, and all the time his face kept getting | not been washed, and were lined with thick, 


corner over her cabinet. 


queerer and queerer. At last he gave his shoul- | 


candied molasses. The boys whittled out little 


“Shine away, you dear, disregarded beauties! | ders a kind of hitch, just as if he couldn’t stand | wooden paddles and went to scraping the pots. 


Talk of Hawaiian garlands after that !’’ 

She drew out three big boxes from a dusty 
corner and emptied their contents on the floor— 
pictures, vases, books, bric-a-brac. She flitted 
about the room like a fairy princess with a magic 
wand. The spot where her hand fell was trans- 
figured. No angle of the room was too stubborn 
for her dauntless skill, no trifle was too dainty 
for her use. Her scruples of incongruity were 
waived. Incongruity? She would make things 
fit! Occasionally she stopped to breathe and 
take in the effect. “Mohammed and the moun- 


it there, and took his hat and started back toward | 
themine. Then I heard the blast go off, and they 
came running for me. They thought he was | 
going to be gone all morning, you know. They 
| couldn’t warn him in time. He’s been just like 
this ever since.” } 
She ceased, and leaned with her face against | 
| the window, watching the trail. Belle sat with- | 
out stirring, with her hand on her husband’s | 
| forehead. 
Presently grandma rose from her chair. “Jim’s | 
| come with the doctor, at last,” she said. “It’s 


Ike worked here on week-days, and was not 
very hungry for sweets. 
much of the dark, sticky stuff as his paddle would 
hold, and went to the shady side of the stalk-pile. 
Hugh stayed by the pots several minutes longer, 
then joined his friend in the shade. 

While lying back against the ground cane, 
lazily nibbling the molasses from their paddles, 
the boys heard voices and trampling. 
were approaching. 

Hugh sprang up to look, but Ike raised his 
hand in warning. Ike’s ear had detected some- 


tain reversed!” she laughed. “If the Hearsts the one from Homesville. He will save him, if thing unfamiliar in the voices. After listening 


can’t go to the sunshine, why, the sunshine must 
come to the Hearsts !” 

In u row along the ceiling, where a log jutted 
out, she suspended their college colors—his and 
hers intermingled ; old banners and posters ; his 
crushed hat with its ghastly symbols, her mortar- 
board; the collapsed and disreputable bit of 
leather and twine that meant to him a great 
victory on the football field—mere rubbish, all 
of it, but fuller to them of memory than a library 
of records could ever hope to be, for it held that 
quality which time cannot cheapen, the charmed, 
elusive significance which clings like an odor to 
our relics of happy days. 

Ten minutes later Belle slipped through the 
window and sped toward the “claim.” Her 
work was finished and she could not wait. 
Maurice would be at supper now at Grandma 


| any mortal can.” 

It was less than a week later when Belle 
opened her door and welcomed Maurice back to 
his own home. A swift but delicate operation | 
had removed the splinter of bone that was | 
pressing against his brain, and except for a certain | 
pallor, that was contradicted by the light of his 
eyes, he was quite himself, and happier, it seemed 
to Belle, than she had ever known him, for the 
old, half-troubled look had gone out of his eyes, | 
and left them all tenderness for her. 

His glance swept the room with quick under- 
| Standing, and turned to Belle with a world of | 
| pride and affection. She was dressed in some | 
| white woolen stuff that showed pale red in the | 
shadows, and his gaze travelled slowly from the 
| crown of her head down to her feet, incased in | 
| the little white slippers that had been—he knew | 





| 








several moments, without being able to catch a 
single word, he stole along the cane-pile till he 


could peep beyond it. 


It was well that he peeped instead of walking 


round to look, for a party of Indians had tied | 


their horses to the fence, and were climbing over. 

Probably they had never seen a molasses-making 

outfit before, and wanted to examine this one. 
Ike dodged down, and came back noiselessly. 


The look on his face told what was the matter, | 
even before he had whispered the one word | 
which always sent a shudder through every | 


person on the Texas frontier. 
If the nearest sorghum had not been cut, the 
boys might have plunged into that. Their eyes 


went everywhere in search of a hiding-place, and 
quickly found one. 
While the farm was being cleared, several logs, 


He soon scraped up as | 


Horsemen | 
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cut for rails but found too hard to split, had been 
dragged out with oxen and left here in the corner 
of the field. When the molasses-making began, 
the ground stalks were piled on them, and most 
of them were now covered. ‘Two of the longer 
ones had their ends sticking out near where Ike 
and Hugh were standing. The logs lay side by 
side, and far enough apart for a boy to crawl 
between them ; and they held the cane up from 
the ground. In a very few moments after dis- 
covering this hiding-place the badly frightened 
pair had disappeared under the stalk-pile. 

They crawled a few feet between the logs, 
then lay very still, listening, and waiting for the 
Indians to go away. Several minutes passed. 
The Comanches could still be heard, jabbering 
loudly in their own tongue. From their excla- 
mations and laughter, it was evident that they 
were well pleased over something. Ike noticed 
a point of light in front of him, where the cane 
hung down over the ends of the logs; and being 
curious to know what the savages were doing 
so long, he crawled forward cautiously till he 
could peep out through the stalks. 

What he saw surprised him. All the Indians, 
of whom he counted fourteen, were gathered 
around the barrel of molasses, and were sticking 
their fingers into the bung-hole. They must 
have been very fond of sweets, for, as they sucked 
their molasses-covered fingers, their faces wore a 
happy expression. They laughed and jabbered, 
and some were dancing about playfully. 

They were all naked, except for their breech- 
clouts and moccasins. One or two had guns, 
the others bows and arrow - filled quivers; and 
some carried long lances besides. A few had 
shields of dried buffalo-hide on their arms, and 
most of them had scalping-knives in their belts. 

The spectacle of fourteen big, swarthy fellows, 
all engaged in sucking their own fingers, was so 
ludicrous to Ike that, forgetting his recent fears, 
| he shook with silent laughter. By crowding 
against the log, he made room enough for Hugh 
| to crawl up by him. 
| They took turns at peeping out, until Ike 
noticed another small opening through the stalks, 
and put his eye to that. Hugh was as much 
/ amused at the spectacle of the savages as Ike 
had been, and was also as careful not to express 
| his amusement audibly. 

The Indian that attracted most of their atten- 
tion was a huge, rather fat fellow. The deference 
shown him by his companions indicated that he 
was chief of the party. Something in the shape 
and expression of his big head and face suggested 
a vicious old bull. 

There was not much dignity about him. He 
would go to the barrel, stick his fingers into the 
bung -hole, then come away with the molasses 
stringing down, and proceed to suck it with a 
look of boyish delight on his villainous face. ° 
Sometimes he stood still, slipping his finger in and 
out of his mouth, and sometimes he hopped about. 

“Watch the old muley bull cut capers!” 
| whispered Ike. “Isn’t he a beauty, though ?” 

When the savages had eaten enough they began 
to play, dabbing the molasses on one another’s 
naked body and hair. Sometimes one warrior 
would chase another round and round the barrel, 
while the others shouted with delight. The big 
chief was as playful as any of them. 

While most of the savages were playing pranks 
| about the molasses- barrel, one was examining 
the cane-mill curiously. After walking round it 
and feeling the rollers, he got hold of the lever. 

Any one who has seen and heard a wooden 
cane-mill at work will never forget the ear- 
torturing creaks and squeaks and shrieks that 
| came from it. No sooner had the warrior begun 
| to push the lever than the rollers began to com- 
plain loudly and sharply. The sounds evidently 
| delighted the Indians, for they at once left the 
| barrel and gathered round the mill. Perhaps 
the squeaking resembled the music they them- 
selves made in their war-dances. 

Several got behind the lever and pushed it 
round and round. Faster and faster they went, 
till they were going at a run. The faster the 
mill turned, the thicker and sharper and louder 
were the sounds that came from it. 

While some of the savages were running after 
the flying lever, the others were hopping and 
dancing about in a ludicrous way. They evi- 
| dently knew that nobody lived near, and that 
| there were not settlers enough in the neighborhood 
|to attack them. So they had laid aside their 
| weapons, and were giving themselves up to having 
a good time. 

Some of the Indians at the lever became dizzy 
from running in a circle, and staggered away 
as if drunk. Others took their places, and the 
| complaining, protesting cane-mill was kept going 
at flying speed. The playful savages were 
laughing and calling to one another delightedly. 
| At length the chief went close, and stooping 


| down so that the lever would pass over him, 
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stood with his hands on his knees, watching the 
rollers. Then he took some crushed cane-stalks 
and tried to feed them into the mill. But he 
was on the wrong side, and the harder he pushed 
them in, the more the rollers pushed them out. 

Going round, he tried again, and was delighted 
at the greediness with which the stalks were 
taken in. He caught up other stalks and fed 
them to the rollers till the mill complained even 
more loudly. 

At last it occurred to the savage that the 
palefaces did not use this mill merely to make a 
noise. Seeing half a wagon-load of unground 
cane lying near, he got an armful and began to 
feed the mill with it. This made harder turning 
and louder squeaking, but the warriors at the 
lever kept it going. After putting several large 
stalks into the rollers, the chief ran round to see 
what the mill was doing to them. 

They were coming through slowly, crushed 
flat. He tried to pull them out, but they were 
fast. He braced himself and kept pulling, till 
the rollers let go suddenly—so suddenly that he 
went over backward! 

There was a chorus of shouts and laughter as 
the big chief fell sprawling. He sprang up, 
laughing boyishly. While laughing he forgot to 
stoop, and the lever struck his head as it passed 
over him. His savage face instantly grew angry ; 
but on seeing what had hit him, he grinned and 
rubbed his head. 

There was a wide, shallow trough under the 
rollers, and scarcely had the fat sorghum stalks 
started through the mill when the juice began 
to stream into a tub. A warrior came in, and 
catching some of the juice in a tin cup that was 
in the tub, first smelled it and then tasted it. 

He liked it, and drank’ more of it. The chief, 
still rubbing his head, squatted down by the tub 
to taste the juice. The mill was kept going. 
Another Indian was feeding it. 

After drinking all the juice he wanted, the 
chief left the tub and went to feeding the cane 
into the mill again. Several warriors were 
squatting around the tub, awaiting their turns 
to take the cup. The mill worked harder, now 
that there was cane in it, and was not turning 
so fast; but it was going fast enough to keep the 
juice streaming into the trough. 

Soon the watchers under the stalk-pile saw a 
young warrior coming away from the tub, with 
a gloomy look on his face and his hand on his 
stomach. He had drunk too greedily. 

“It’s making him sick!” whispered Hugh. 
Both laughed noiselessly, They remembered 
when they had drunk too much of that sweet, 
green stuff. 

But the warrior’s sickness proved to be 
anything but amusing to the boys. 
and stood groaning by the stalk-pile, and the 
boys, looking out, were horrified to see his 
moccasined feet but two or three yards from 
their hiding-place ! 


They dared not whisper, and almost held their | 
But they kept looking out, watching | 
In a few moments the | 


breath. 
those moccasined feet. 
terrified watchers saw a dark hand reach down 
and pick up the candy-paddle Hugh had dropped 
as he started under the stalk-pile. 

The horror of the two boys was intense. Every 
moment they expected to see the savage’s face 
at the hole, and his eyes peering under at them. 

‘It is entirely probable that if he had stood there 
much longer he might have noticed something 


that would have caused him to look under the | 


stalk-pile. But suddenly, above the jabbering of 
the Comanches and the squeaking of the mill, 
was heard a terrific outburst—a yell and a roar 
combined. 

The moccasined feet disappeared instantly ; 
the warrior had dashed round the stalk-pile to 
learn what was the matter. The boys breathed 
again, and peeping out at the other side, saw 
what the noise meant. 

While feeding cane into the mill, the chief had 
let the rollers catch his fingers; and before the 
mill-could be stopped, his whole right hand had 
been pulled in! 

Many persons have lost hands, and some even 
both arms, in these cane -mills; and it is not 
surprising that the Indian, who had never seen 
one before, should have got caught. It was 
afterward found that the wedges holding the 
rollers together had worked loose while the till 
was being turned with nothing in it. 
rollers were close enough to give the big hand a 
very painful crushing—one from which it would 
be a long time recovering. In fact, the poor 
fellow might never be able to use his scalping- 
knife with that hand again. 

Indians have a reputation for stoicism, but the 
big chief did not manifest any of it. He pulled, 
he hopped about, he kicked, he roared with 
rage and howled with pain by turns. But the 
imperturbable rollers held him fast. 

The other Indians crowded around him, and 
at first seemed ‘not to understand what was the 
matter. They got hold of the lever, but in their 
excitement pushed it the wrong way. The 
chief yelled and raved at them. Finally they 
turned the mill backward, and the rollers slowly | 
relinquished their hold. | 

When released, the big savage was in a terrible 
rage. His face was several shades blacker with | 
anger than nature had made it. He stormed at 
his followers, probably abusing them for their | 
slowness and stupidity. They kept out of his | 
way and remained silent. 
Suddenly he ran to the furnace, and tearing a | 





He came | 


But the | representative of hundreds and thousands of 















stone from the low chimney with his uninjured 
hand, came running back. Ike and Hugh 
watched eagerly, expecting to see him assault 
some of his followers. But he hurled the stone 
at the cane-mill, striking the oak rollers a 
resounding blow. Back and forth he ran, and 
again he assaulted the offending mill. 

“Watch the old codger pelt it !”” whispered Ike, 
nudging Hugh gleefully. ‘“He’ll show it how 
to smash heap big Injun’s hand!” 

After appeasing his wrath against the mill, the 
chief examined his crushed hand. The other 
Indians now crowded around him. Soon the 
chief came out of the group, with a grumpy, 


fence. His warriors took up their bows and 
lances and followed him, one of them running 
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OTertted States 
‘NW IHE statement that the opportunities for 
ay 


business or professional careers are much 

fewer than a generation or half a century ago is 
one that is very frequently heard. 

Those who believe the statement come to their 


tions of employés to employers, the assertion 
being that under former relations a young man 
could win an independent position much more 
easily than at the present time. 
this it is contended that, as business enterprises 
have increased, corporations have taken the place 
of individual employers and firms, and that the 
personal interest of the managers of great enter- 
prises in the persons employed by the corporations 
cannot possibly be as cordial or as individual in 
its character as when business was conducted 
generaliy by partnerships and single proprietors. 


but it is not a truth which closes or in any way 
limits the opportunities for young men properly 
equipped to secure leading and remunerative 
positions in industry and in the professions. It 
is the superficial view of the case which leads to 


with the same success that it did formerly. 


| The ‘*Top’’ is Enlarged. 





| room at the top,” but it is often alleged at the | 


injured look on. his big face, and made for the | 


young men to enter upon remunerative | 


| $300,000,000, in 


conclusion on account of the change in the rela- | 


In support of | 


There is probably some truth in this argument, | 


back to push over the molasses-barrel. ‘They 
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proficient in Spanish and, secondarily, in French. ¢ 


climbed the fence, mounted their horses and rode | Granting the foregoing statements to be true, 


away. 

After waiting some time, 
crawled out. 
the molasses oozing from the bung-hole. 
setting it up, they fled for home. 


The barrel was on its side, with | conditions. 
Hastily | 


| it may be said at once that there must be a crowd- 


Ike and Hugh|ing out of men not equipped to meet modern 


This is partially true, especially as 
concerns men forty-five or fifty years old. The 
constant demand is for young men. The ques- 


The Indians had come to the settlements on a | tion as to what shall become of the old men is a 


scalp-hunting and horse-stealing raid. 


But after | problem which great corporations, like railroads 


leaving the cane-mill, they followed their own | and others, are considering, and which in all 


trail home. 
badly hurt for him to go farther, and the whole 
party turned back. 


| 


The chief’s hand was doubtless too | probability they will meet successfully. 


The young men who are not equipped stand in 
| a different relation to the whole matter. 1 know 


“Who knows but what that squeaky old | of no sadder spectacle than that of a young man 
sorghum-mill saved several lives?’”’ Ike’s father | of fair abilities and keen ambition to succeed in 


remarked, as they were putting the oxen to the 
lever the next morning. 
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Comz~aisstiomaer of Lasor 


that there are 600,000 persons employed in the 
electrical industries of the United States; that 
the capital invested in street railways is $1,800,- 
000,000, in lighting $1,200,000,000, in telephony 
telegraphy $250,000,000, .in 
mining, power transmission and plating $250,- 


000,000, in manufacturing electrical apparatus | 


$150,000,000, in Automobiles and storage-batteries 


$25,000,000, the whole investment making a total | 


of nearly $4,000,000,000. 

These figures, although they may not be accu- 
rate, are shrewd estimates, and show to what 
vast extent the electrical business of the country 
has grown. 
the latter part of the last century, and the most 
of it during the past ten or fifteen years. 


amount of money is a new one, never heard of 
until electricity was practically applied. 

All of the 600,000 persons, if that be the correct 
number, must of necessity be more or less skilled 
in the knowledge of electricity, and in the knowl- 
edge of how to apply and direct it. This one | 


life who has not the knowledge or the natural 
attainments equal to ‘his ambition. This class 
must be content with what is left, for they are, 
in a way, leftover men. There is enough for 


| them to do if they are willing to take such occu- 
| pations as match their capacity rather than to 


insist upon occupations that match their ambition. 

But it is not a fact that there is an unemployed 
class growing out of this state of affairs, for 
statistics prove two things—first, that the pro- 
portion of the whole number of people in this 
country engaged in remunerative employments 
is constantly increasing, and second, that the 
margin of increase is among persons of higher 
skill, and not among those who are at the bottom 





All this has been accomplished in | 


Every | 
calling necessary for the employment of this vast | 


| of the industrial ladder. 

Another matter of truth which gives the greatest 
hope and encouragement is that old callings 
which were at one time considered disreputable, 
or, to say the least, not respectable, are constantly 
elevated in character, and the men called upon to 
conduct such employments must now be men of 
skill and of some scientific knowledge. 

There are many directions, in addition to the 
great engineering and electrical fields, in which 
increased occupations and opportunities occur. 
The business house that can get on without a 
corps of stenographers and typewriters would 
be considered of small importance. 


boi A Field for Young Women. 


NX 5|° there isa new demand for workers, which 
opens a field for young women as well as 


for young men. The president of one of 


| statement answers the old statement that the, our greatest universities said the other day that 
| opportunities of the present for young men are | | by the use of stenography and typewriting he 


the frequent statement that such opportunities | 
are restricted in their nature, and that competition | 
is so severe that the struggle of the young man | show clearly that the old statement has no foun- 
to secure an independent: standing does not meet | dation in fact. 


not equal to those of the past. 
But there are various other facts which go to 


The census of 1890 shows that 
the number of artists and teachers of art increased 
from about 4,000 in 1870 to nearly 23,000 in 1890, 
and that the increase in the number of chemists, 
assayers and metallurgists was from 772 to 4,500. 


"V/A BELIEVE the reverse is the truth, and | Every great plant engaged in the manufacture 

ai that at the present time a properly | of iron must to-day have its expert chemist, a 

equipped young man has a much better | man perfectly competent to analyze not only ores, 

chance to secure an independent and lucrative | but the products of ores. 

position than at any previous time in our history. | that comes out must have the certificate of the 
There is an old saying that “there is always | chemist as to its constituent elements. 


Every piece of iron 


There has been an enormous increase in the | 


| present time that there are so many people fitted | number of journalists,—mgre than fourfold in | 
| for the top that the chance to reach it is greatly | the.twenty years from 1870 to 1890,—while the | how to earn a living in some way he is an igno- 


| lessened. I believe, however, that the top has | number of professors and teachers has increased | rant man. 


been enlarged, and, further, that in order to 
secure a position on it one must be more thor- 
oughly equipped and more competent to fill the 
place than at any previous time. 

| Not only is this true, but it is also true that 


| every calling in life now has its top, and the great 


places. The demand far exceeds the supply. 

The other day the writer became acquainted 
with a young man who is serving next to the 
head of one of the largest establishments in the 
city of New York. 
of a well-known university, has studied law, 
knows the nature of contracts, and is familiar 
with business law generally. Although not yet 
twenty-six years of age, he is so thoroughly com- 
petent, through his equipment and his native 
talent, that he is placed in practical charge of the 
administration of a great establishment. 

Forty or even twenty years ago there was, in 
the first place, no such position to be filled, and 
in the second place, no young man competent 
through training, although he might have been 
| through native talent, to fill it. This is only 





| demand is for men competent to fill these highest | 


The young man is a graduate | 





positions in the United States which are being | 


| filled by young men who are competent to grasp 


all the complications of a vast business. 

The top places are growing more and more | 
numerous through the constant increase in dis- 
tinct employments—employments that were not 
known a few years ago. They have come into 
existence through the expansion of industry, the | 
application of machinery, and the use of steam | 
and electricity as motors and power in various | 
directions. |i 
In the Electrical Industries. | 


Lh PECU LIAR mental condition and equip- 
4X! ment which were not essential in the most 
skilled trades of the past are demanded by | 
the use of machinery. These skilled trades exist, 
| and the demand for men in them increases ; but | 
| beyond this demand there is also an enlarged | 
| demand for men who are competent to care for | 
and to use the new tools of industry, and scientific 


| enough to guide and direct new motive powers. 


I have seen it stated in the newspapers lately 





had increased his individual capacity fivefold, 
and he stated, “What will come in the future to 
enable me to do more work than I now do, I 
cannot foresee.’’ 

Taking a bread view of the whole subject, it 
seems to me that new trades and industries, new 
occupations connected with new forces and new 
discoveries, afford opportunities for boys and 
young men which were never afforded them at 
any previous time. 

The great point is that the boys and young 
men must equip themselves thoroughly, and then 
their services will be in demand. The world has 


| but little for the young man or woman who does 


not know how to earn a living today. A man’s 
knowledge may be vast, but if he does not know 


So our technical schools, our trade- 


| from 127,000, in round numbers, to 347,000, yet | | | and night-schools, and all the multiplied oppor- 
| the demand for teachers, thoroughly skilled and | tunities for fitting boys and young men for useful, 


equipped is greater than ever. The schoolmaster 
or the schoolmistress who used to “‘keep’’ school 
a generation ago must now be thoroughly compe- 
tent to teach. 


Raising the Standard of Equipment. 


JAIN, the standard which bookkeepers, 
clerks and salesmen must attain is greatly 
raised. There has also been an enormous 

increase in the number of them, which grew from 
311,000, in round numbers, in 1870 to 1,014,000 in 
1890. The most ordinary salesman must bring to 
his work a capacity and an equipment which 
would have astonished the storekeeper of fifty 
years ago. These brief statistical statements are 
corroborative of the assertion that employments 
not only increase in number, but are raised in 


| standard. 


skilful employments are making of the ordinary 
workman an artisan. 

This statement does not mean that a college 
training is of less value than technical education. 
A young man who wishes to equip himself for 
the very highest work, that of managing great 
establishments, should have a college education 
as well as the training which comes from the 
technical school. 

Many instances. could be given of young men 
who have risen to the very highest places in great 
establishments and who have deliberately fitted 
themselves in this way for their work—presidents 
of railroads, presidents of great industrial estab- 


| lishments, who have been through college or 


university, then through some technical institute, 
and then deliberately and patiently through 
machine-shops and all the steps necessary to give 
them a thorough acquaintance with the business 


Another fact which points to this conclusion | upon which they have entered. So it is equipment 
is the rank of the United States in commercial | and skill, allied to talent, which are making 


and industrial transactions. It is the greatest 
manufacturing country in the world ; 
acy is absolutely acknowledged abroad. 
now reached supremacy in commerce, and this 
means vast enterprise and activity. Production 
is carried on in such a way as to necessitate the 
employment of the highest skill. 

The ordinary laborer in an iron foundry in 
some processes gives way to an electrician, who 


: + —~ 
its suprem- | independent opportunities never known to them 


It has | before. 


possible for young men at the present time the 


The Question of Age. 


‘ JA is often alleged—and it is true—that a 
U young man, being obliged to take all the 
training necessary for his success, enters 


manipulates powerful machinery with an accu- | practical business or professional life at a much 


racy and an ease that could not be secured by | 
many laborers working in perfect concert. 
is typical of production in all directions, and it | 
is to the young men that all these great enter- | 
| prises look for skill. 


This industrial and commercial supremacy of | at school. 


the United States gives an opportunity for young 





later age now than formerly ; but it is often forgot- 


This | ten that although this is true, he secures adequate 


remuneration at a much earlier age than before. 
At present a young man can secure all the 
| technical knowledge necessary in a short time 
Then, with a little experience in the 
business enterprise, he is enabled to command 


men who are not only well informed as to| a good salary at a much earlier age than he could 
methods of production and of business, but who | have secured it under the old methods, 


are proficient in modern languages. Many of the 


commercial countries of the world—those coun- | 


tries to which the United States exports its 
products—use the Spanish language. Ifa young 
man, therefore, wishes to secure remunerative 
employment in many lines of industry, and 


especially in commercial houses, he should be | 


It is also true that young men fitted in trade 
or technical schools are sought by managers of 
industrial and other establishments, and are 
given a salary at once much larger than they 
could have seeured under the old - fashioned, 
tedious and time-exhausting apprenticeship 
system. All this enables a man to reach much 
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earlier in life than he could under former condi- 
tions a point where he can feel secure against the 
future and against adversity. ‘Taking everything 
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HE girl’s eyes followed the 
train wistfully, until only a 
film of smoke was left hanging 

in the still air. Then she turned and 
faced the desolate little station. 

“T believe I’m marooned!” she 
groaned. “There isn’t a soul in— 
Mj. yes, there’s a boy. Have I got to 
ask him for help?” 

The boy was brown—vyery brown. 
His trousers were crammed care- 
lessly into big top-boots, and the boots were 
muddy. The boy was big and awkward and 
bashful. He sidled away down the deserted 
platform, as if to escape as soon as possible. 
He did not look up once. 

“Oh, wait! Please wait a moment!” the girl 
cried, hastily. “There’s nobody else to ask. 
Won’t you please tell me if this is Cutler? I’m 
afraid I got off at the wrong place.” 

The boy’s abrupt stop and the girl’s impetuous 
chase had brought them close together—too close 
for the dainty summer skirts. The girl invol- 
untarily twitched them away from contact with 
the big, muddy boots. She did not see the blood 
rush to the boy’s tanned 
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into consideration, therefore, one need come to 
no pessimistic conclusions regarding the oppor- 
tunities for the employment of young men. 
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glad if there’s a piazza! We could wheel 
mother’s couch out on it, and she could lie there 
all the pleasant days and get well. That’s what 
we’re coming here for. The doctors said she— 
could not be any better in the city. It’s awful 
in the city in summer.” 

The boy made no answer, and attributing his 
silence to bashfulness, she continued : 

“This place—the Parsons place—was left to 
us a year ago in a will. Now that mother is 
sick, we are very glad of it, because the doctors 
say she must be in the country. I’ve come to 
see about getting the house opened and aired. 
Then I’m going back for them all.” 

‘“*Where were you expecting to stop to-night ?” 
questioned the boy, awkwardly. She turned 
upon him in puzzled wonder at the question. 

“Why, at the hotel, I suppose. I hadn’t 
thought, but that’s where I shall go, of course. 
Is it near the Parsons place?” 

Terry Quinn felt a wild desire to laugh. The 
idea of a hotel near the Parsons place was too 
much for him. But a side glance at the wistful, 
girlish face sobered him. 

“There isn’t any hotel hereabouts,”’ he said. 





“T’ll need all that time,’ the boy said. “I 
guess you haven’t been down to the Parsons 
place very lately, mother. It’s a sight.” 

“Yes, 1 know. Poor dear, it was a mercy she 
did not know it to-night !”” 

At three o’clock the next morning the boy and 
the birds were up. Terry went straight to the 
Parsons place, encumbered with a scythe and a 
rake and various other tools. 

He whistled under his breath till he got past 
the house; then he broke out into clear, shrill 
melody. The birds answered jubilantly. 

For an hour, two hours, the boy toiled. Grad- 
ually the unkempt little front yard took on a 
kind of trimness. The tall. weeds and grass- 
blades fell before the sturdy swing of the scythe, 
and the straggling bushes began to look more 
neat. There were left untouched only the flaunt- 
ing hollyhocks and bouncing-bets. 

“They’re too pretty to cut down,” thought 
Terry. “Maybe she’ll like ’em. I do.” 

The precious time sped by, but Terry had 
made his plans carefully. He righted the sagging 
gate. He raked up the grass, and concealed it 
beneath the bushes. _He even had time to mend 
some of the broken windows. 

And as a finishing touch he painted the brown 
old pump a marvelous, celestial blue! That was 
his final triumph. He stood back and gazed 
entranced at the work of his brush. 

“Tt looks great,’’ he muttered, “but I hope 
she won’t want a drink. It’s got a heap of 
drier in it, but it won’t dry as quick as that. 
There’s mother blowing the horn! I’ve got to 
hurry home to breakfast.’’ 

Mrs. Quinn went with the girl to the Parsons 
place. In her crisp-starched sunbonnet and 
print dress, she plodded heavily beside the 
slender, girlish figure. 

All things were favor- 





face, staining it a rich 
mahogany hue. 

“Have I made a mis- 
take? Oh, I hope I have 
—no, 1 guess I don’t 
mean that, but it’s so—so 
dreadful here !’’ 

“This is Cutler!” the 
boy muttered, stiffly. 
“But it’s not the village. 
That’s over there four 
miles.” He pointed with e 
his thumb. 

“Four miles! Then 
there must be a stage. I 
don’t see any. Oh, it 
hasn’t gone, has it?” 

“There isn’t any stage 
that meets this train. 
‘There’s one in the morn- 
ing.”’ 

“Not any stage Nd 

‘The girl’s voice showed 
distress. A trail of muddy 
roadway stretched away 
before her, and her eyes 
followed it despairingly. 

Terry Quinn’s heart 
melted. “How far are 
you calculating. to go? 
I don’t know but I could 
take you a piece,” he 
said, suddenly. “I live 
this side of the village a 
little way.” 

“I am going to the 
Parsons place. Do you 





IN AN 


BASHFULNESS, 





in his kind little plan. 
What had looked dreary 
and unattractive the 
previous night looked 
bright and pleasant 


AGONY OF 


clear, new day. And 
the girl did not recog- 


in its new dress. She 
thought she had never 
seen it before. 

“What, a queer little 
place!”’ she said, as they 
approached it. “But it 
looks as if somebody 
cared for it. I rather 
like it.” 

“This is the Parsons 
place,’”’said Mrs. Quinn. 

“The Parsons place? 
This? Oh! Oh, I 
thought it would be— 
different! I didn’t know 
it was going to be little 
and—and—queer.’”’ 

She gazed about her 
almost in horror. But 
gradually the neat yard 
and trimmed bushes— 
the bouncing-bets and 
the nodding hollyhocks 
—appealed toher. The 
little place grew pleas- 








know where it is?” 
The «Parsons place! 


A picture of it, abandoned and forlorn, rose | 


before the boy, and he contrasted it mentally | I don’t see what I am going to do!” 


with the beautiful, delicate girl before him. 
“Yes, I know where it is,” he said. 


can go along with me if you want to. I’ve got a/| 


load of grain, so I shall have to go slow.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind going slow!” the girl cried, 
gratefully. ‘You are very kind.” 

An old farm-wagon loaded with grain-bags 
stood near. She had hard work to clamber up 
to its high seat. 

They rattled away down the muddy road, 
lurching into ruts and swaying over stones. The 
girl’s eyes grew widerwith alarm. 

Terry Quinn sat on the edge of his seat, and 
gazed straight ahead in an agony of bashfulness. 
At intervals he slipped a little farther away from 
the dainty figure beside him, until the vacant 
space on the seat had widened absurdly. 

He was sure the girl was laughing at it. He 
was sure she was afraid of his muddy boots and 
coarse clothes. Suppose he §&pilled her out! 
Suppose she got her skirts all floury from the 
bags! Suppose she wanted to talk! 

The girl sat looking down the road. Her 
sweet face grew more sober every minute. She 
was thinking of her mother and Molly and the 
unknown Parsons place. At last she could bear 
it no longer. 

“Is it—nice?” she asked, suddenly, startling 
the color into the boy’s brown face. ‘The Parsons 
place, I mean?” 

Terry had the dismal picture still in his mind. 
The Parsons place was unrepaired, uninhabited. 
He remembered the tall weeds and grass in the 
dooryard, and the broken windows and the gate 
that sagged on its hinges. For ten years the 
Parsons place had been abandoned. 


“Is it painted white with green blinds?” the | 


“Are there beautiful trees ? 
Is there a view? 


girl persisted. And 


rose-bushes ? 


“You | Terry, hurriedly. 





| 


I shall be so’' but was not three o’clock earlier than need be? 


| matter what it’s like. And that boy—well, he’s 


“No hotel? Why, I thought of course— Oh, 
““Mother’ll take you in, I guess,” interrupted 
“We live close by. She’ll see 
to you. Mother’s great.” 

In the instant of offering the girl the hospitality 
of his own home, another idea had occurred to 
Terry Quinn. He sat on the edge of his seat, 
driving the old white mare at a snail’s pace, and 
thought it all out to his satisfaction. 

It was growing late. The soft June dusk 
was settling lightly over the land. The girl’s 
impatience nearly asserted itself. It would be 
so late to see the Parsons place! 

“We've got the key at our house,” Terry 
announced, with startling abruptness. ‘“We’ve 
always kept it. You’d better not try to go down 
to the house till to-morrow. It—it needs day- 
light to see it anyways well. Mother’ll go along 
with you in the morning. Mother’s great.’ 

He had said that before. The girl smiled to 
herself wearily. 

They were jogging by a little unpainted, 
uninhabited house set in weeds and neglect. 
The girl shuddered. 

“Oh, I hope it won’t look like that! 
dreadful!” she said. 
think I shall—ery !” 

Terry whipped up the old white mare hastily, 
and drove away from the dreary place. In 
another five minutes he had stopped in front of 
a cheerful little house hugged by vines and roses. 
His mother was in the doorway. 

“Oh yes, she’s ‘great’!’”’ the girl thought, as 
she lay up-stairs in a big, soft bed. “She’s 
beautiful. She helps out the Parsons place, no 


That’s 
“Tf it looks like that I 


pretty nice, even if he is muddy outside.” 
Down-stairs Terry and his mother were talking 
things over. Mrs. Quinn approved of the plan, 








anter to her, and she 
nodded slowly. 

“But I rather like it,’’ she said. “It looks as 
if somebody cared—not lonely and neglected like 
one I saw last night. Oh, I couldn’t have borne 
that! Yes, I like the flowers and the bushes— 
there’s a shady place for mother’s couch. Molly 
could keep house over there, among those 
thick bushes. There could be soft, full 
curtains at the windows and chairs set 
round in the yard, and the air is wonder- 
fully sweet.” 

But oh! but oh, the pump! Was any- 
thing ever bluer? The girl went cau- 
tiously up to the brilliant apparition, but 
Mrs. Quinn called her back in a panic. 

“Look out!” she warned. “'Terry’s 
just—I mean somebody’s just been painting that. 
You’ll get all blued up, my dear!” 

Terry had just—soniebody had just been 
painting the pump! Queer! Queer anybody 
should take pains to paint an abandoned pump! 

“But it isn’t so queer as the pump itself,” the 
girl thought. “I don’t wonder that somebody 
took pains! I wonder if it could have been—I 
believe it was! And the grass, of course he cut 
that. ‘That’s why it’s so short.” She wheeled 
and faced Mrs. Quinn with shining eyes. 

“T believe somebody has done all this!” she 
cried. “I believe it was your boy!’ 

“Terry’s a good boy,” murmured his mother, 
smiling. 

“He’s ‘great,’” the girl said, with an unsteady 
little laugh, “but I don’t believe he’d want me to 
thank him —” 

“No!” Mrs. Quinn cried, with gentle emphasis. 
“Dear heart, no, Terry wouldn’t !’’ 

“Then you must do it for me. Tell him it has 
made all the difference in the world. Tell him I 
like the Parsons place—and the pump is beauti- 
ful! I never knew what the country was like 
before, or a country boy. i’m glad I know now!”’ 

The sweet June days filed by in their tender, 


nize the Parsons place | 





able this morning. | 
Nature abetted the boy | 








lingering way. Before they were quite gone 
the invalid mother was at the Parsons place, 
and already her thin cheeks were taking a faint 
hint of color from the wonderful country air. 
Molly was housekeeping under the syringas, and 
the girl was housekeeping indoors. The Parsons 
place was alive again. 

Down the road a little way Terry whistled 
cheerfully about his homely work, and grew 
browner still. He had forgotten that he had 
ever done anything to help anybody, but the gir] 
did not forget it. 





The Seventeen -Year Locust. 


By L. 0. Howard, Ph. D., 
Chief United States Entomologist. 


HIS morning, April 18th, 

I have been over in the 

Smithsonian grounds in the 

city of Washington, where, 

under many of the trees, I 

nympx as it rises From found holes in the earth about 

a the size of the tip of one’s 

umbrella. I expected to find these holes, for 

seventeen years ago—in 1885— there was here 

an extraordinary appearance of one of the most 

remarkable insects in the world—the so-called 
seventeen-year locust. 

With a spade I dug down round some of these 
holes, and finally, two feet below the surface, 
found in each case an active nymph of the 
cicada, as it should properly be called. It was 
light brown in color, horny in appearance, with 
large front legs almost like those of a mole. 

Two feet below the surface is pretty deep. 
Knowing something of the habits of this insect, I 


approached the hole cautiously and thrust the 


spade suddenly under the sod at a depth of only 
two inches, and caught the creature before it 
could retreat to a lower depth. Just now, then, 


| the nymphs of the seventeen - year locust have 


under the spell of the | 
|holes at night, and during the warm, sunny 


come to the surface of the ground, making these 


| spring days they remain motionless near the 
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mouth of the burrow. At the approach of a 
footstep the earth trembles, and they retreat, 
frightened, to the bottom of the burrow. 

In a month from now, probably before this 
article is published in The Companion, each of 
these nymphs will have made up its entomologi- 
cal mind that it is time to beup ~_ 
and doing. We can imagine 
that it has been waiting and 
watching at its burrow’s mouth 
until the léaves are all out and 
the twigs of the trees are full 
of sap. 

At all events, toward the 
end of May some night about dusk, moved by 
an unexplainable impulse, almost every one of 
these nymphs will come out of its burrow and 
crawl rapidly to the trunk of the nearest tree. 
Awkwardly climbing up the bark, each one will 
finally come to some point, where it will cing 
firmly. Then the skin will split down the back, 
and from out the opening will craw] a beautiful 
snowy-white creature, with wings all crumpled 
up in small bunches, with bright, coral-red eyes, 
and with two black patches on its back. Then 
the wings will begin to expand until they are 
longer than the body. 

The next day when the sun comes the white 
color will rapidly change to a reddish brown, the 
eyes still remain red, but the body will become 
nearly black, the wings will become hard and 
glistening, and the veins will assume a reddish 
hue. Then the males will begin to sing, and 
the armies which will fill the trees in certain 
regions will keep up a shrilling din for four 
or five weeks. 

I have said that they sing, but they are 
instrumentalists and not vocalists. Behind 
the base of each pair of wings in each of these 
males there is a tight membrane which is 
drawn rapidly in and out by strong muscles, 
and the noise is produced much as you would 
make a sound by bending in and out the 
bottom of an old pan. Imagine this done with 
infinite rapidity, and you get the method of the 
seventeen-year locust. 

Along in June the females will begin to lay 
their eggs. They will puncture the young twigs 
of the trees which they select, laying their eggs 
in curious rows in the wood of the twig, and in 
this way many twigs will be damaged to such an 
extent that the leaves will turn brown, and with 
the first wind the twig will crack and hang 
downward. 

After a while the eggs will hatch and the 
young cicadas will drop to the ground. Then 
they enter the first fissure, struggle 
downward, attach themselves to 
some tiny rootlet, and begin their 
long, dark underground life. They 
feed very little, for they have a long 
time to grow, and they are not very 
large when they are full-grown, so 
that the damage which they do to 
the roots of trees is slight in spite 
of their numbers. 

Year after year they live, away from the day- 
light, what must be a very forlorn existence, but 
in seventeen years, that is to say, in 1919, these 
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little fellows will come forth and lead a short and, 
let us hope, a happy life for a few weeks before 
laying their eggs and dying either a natural death 
or being devoured by some voracious chicken or 
picked to pieces by some inquisitive English 
sparrow. 

In the whole group of insects we know of no 
other species which has so long a life as the 
periodical cicada. Sometimes, in a certain 
ee they will appear at shorter intervals 

than seventeen years, but that means that in that 
place there are two broods, the eggs of one being 
laid, say in 1898, and the full-grown individuals 
appearing again in 1915; others laying their eggs 
in 1902 and becoming full-grown in 1919, as is the 
ease with the present brood. 

In the South, influenced by the warmer 
temperature, these insects remain underground 
only thirteen years instead of seventeen. Their 
length of life is so accurately known that we can 
predict with absolute certainty when their next 
appearance will take place. Our whole eastern 
country has been accurately mapped, and each 
year circulars are sent out from the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington to parts of the 
country in which 
these insects will ap- 
pear, and persons 
who are thinking of 
setting out young or- 
chards are warned 
that it may be unwise, 
since in laying their 
eggs the cicadas fre- 
quently damage 
young fruit-trees to a 
serious extent. 

This year the insect 
will appear through- 
out the District of 
Columbia, northern 
Virginia, northern 
West Virginia, south- 
eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, most of New 
Jersey, about New 
York City, on western 
Long Island, up near 
Niagara Falls, at Rut- 
land, Vermont, down 
along the Allegheny § | 
Mountains in west- 
em North Carolina ‘on 
and northern Georgia, 
at many places in 
Ohio, all over the Ms 
State of Indiana, in ee 
northern Kentucky, 
southern Michigan, 
in eastern Illinois, 
and up at Sauk, Wis- 
consin. This is one 
of the largest broods 
of this interesting insect. The seventeen-year 
cicada is peculiar to America. It is one of the 
most remarkable and interesting insects which 
we have. I wonder what the North American 
Indians thought of it. 

Tracing back its occurrences in different locali- 
ties, we may be perfectly sure that the early 
settlers of eastern Massachusetts were astounded 
and mystified by a brood of cicadas which 
undoubtedly appeared in that country in 1627. 
We have, in fact, actual printed records of the 
occurrence back to 1633 in Massachusetts, and 

back to 1675 in Virginia, and back 
to 1715 in Pennsylvania. ; 

The early settlers associated the 
appearance of these insects in such 
enormous swarms with sickness, 
and considered them, together with 
comets and such things, as dire 

‘omens of ills to come. In fact, 
down to the present day ignorant 

IN THE ROOF- people, finding the letter W on the 
WINGED POSITION. wings of the cicadas, insist that 
COLOR CHANGING. 

their appearance means war. 

Perhaps this account will be published after the 
insects have appeared. Therefore, any reader 
of The Companion who lives in the territory 
mentioned above will be able to criticize my 
statement of facts favorably or unfavorably. 
Some of them may have noticed that from the 
middle of April to the middle of May in some 
places the nymphs which come to the surface of 
the ground were not satisfied with resting just 
below the surface, as remarked in the opening 
paragraphs, but brought earth from below and 
built mud chimneys above the soil. 

This is a curious habit which they have only 
in certain places where the soil is thin, where 
the rocks are near the ground, 
and where, in consequence, 
the earth becomes warmed 
through by the sun too early. 

If any of you have never 
seen this wonderful insect I 
envy you the pleasure of this 
first experience. Some of my 
assistants are foreigners. One 
of them is a Dane, another a Russian, another 
an Englishman; all have come to this country 
within the past few years, and are now waiting 
with the utmost interest for the exhibition of this 
wonderful phenomenon of nature. 

People will tell you that the cicadas are 
dangerous and that they will sting severely. 
This is hardly true. So great has been the fear 
that people sometimes avoid fruits, thinking that 
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they have been stung and poisoned, and even 
drinking water is sometimes under suspicion. 

It is not improbable, but certainly of very rare 
occurrence, that a cicada when caught may thrust 
out the slender threads in its beak and may 
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I.—Ghe Chariot -Race. 


Queen” on the show-bills ; and her photo- 
graphs, which were sold for twenty-five 
cents apiece after her act in the ring, were signed 
“Lorence De La Vielle” in an angular, school- 
girlish hand; but her real name was Louise 
Bolton. 
She joined Maddox & Lane’s circus a year 


Sie was called “ Lorence, the Equestrian 












A QUIET OLD RING-HORSE WAS 








after I did, and remained with it eight months, 
but she attained fame 
in that brief time. Al- 

though fortune did 


not come to her 
from the circus, it did 
come as a direct result 
| of her skill in riding. 

I have said in a 
previous article that 
Hezekiah Potter’s ex- 
ploit with the lions 
seemed to me at the 
moment the bravest 
deed I had ever seen. 
But his courage was 

based on ignorance. On the other hand, Lorence’s 
feat was performed with full knowledge of the 
peril involved. It was as unselfish as it was 
daring, and the hundreds who saw and applauded 
the act fully appreciated it. 

We were in Kentucky, the State most noted for 
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its horses and its norsemanship, when Louise removed both pad and bridle, leaving the horse | trample upon a person. 


joined us. She was not Lorence then; that was | 


puncture the skin. This most unusual sting, 
however, is slight, and the pain is surely but 
momentary. It cannot in any way compare in 
pain with the sting of a bee, or in after effects 
with even the puncture of a mosquito. 
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parade, and the big tent contained only a handful 
of circus people. 

“T like your grit,” Collins, the ringmaster, 
whispered, as he tightened the girths of the 
riding-pad. “This horse is safe; do your best!” 

She wore an ordinary walking -dress of light 
woolen goods, and did not even stop to remove 
her sailor hat. I doubt if she had ever seen a 
performing pad before, and all the conditions 
were new to her. To make a good showing in 
such circumstances seemed impossible; but only 
her heightened color showed that she was embar- 
rassed or ill at ease. 

She waved me aside when I stepped forward 
and offered to take her foot and assist her to 
mount. Witha spring she alighted 
on her knees on the pad, and there 
she clung somehow, as Turks sit, 
while the old horse started round 
the ring in the familiar swinging 
lope. 
Then followed an exhibition of 
riding that, in its way, was un- 
equaled. Urging the old white 
horse to a faster pace, she rose to 
her feet and danced about his back, 
maintaining her balance as easily 
as if she had been upon a floor. 











Suddenly she sprang lightly to 
the ground. ‘The trained animal | 
slackened his pace, prepared to | 
stop, but she chirruped to him. 
As he broke again into a rocking gallop, with 
three quick steps she ran lightly to his side and 
vaulted upon his back, only to spring down on | 
the other side and repeat the performance. This | 
she did three times in one circuit of the ring. 

The strength, skill and endurance involved in 
doing this make it impossible of accomplishment | 
for four trained riders out of every five: and a 
round of hearty applause rewarded her. 
| The hand-clapping seemed to give her renewed 

courage. Blushing, she stopped before the little 
group of spectators, and said, ““There were one 
or two little things that I used to do at Deep | 
Rock, in my riding -skirt. I have the skirt here | 
in my bundle. Wait a moment, please.” | 

She disappeared into the properties booth beside | 
the performers’ entrance, and in a moment | 
emerged, wearing the riding-skirt. 

“Will some one please scatter a few small coins 
about the ring?” she asked. This was rred 
and meanwhile, with her own hands, she quickly | 





| without a strap upon him. 
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becoming accustomed to it. Of the latter, two 
were men and two women, but all were attired 
very much alike, in armor-like costumes, glitter- 
ing with spangles. They drove at a mad run, 
and the race was very realistic. 

The chariots, although not so heavy as they 
seemed, were lumbering, two-wheeled, springless 
vehicles, and, lacking thills or a tongue, they 
slued alarmingly in turning a corner. 

In each race the chariots made six circuits, the 
last the swiftest of all. Before this round now 
one and now another would forge ahead, but 
on the final turn Lorence would force her three 
steeds to the front, take the outside of the course, 
and win by a length, amid great excitement and 
applause. 

That evening the tent was thronged, and under 
the canopy, which presumably was an exact copy 
of that covering a proconsul’s throne, was a 
party of well-known people. The family of 
State Senator M., a silver-mining millionaire 
from Colorado, were three tiers above the ring 
level. No one was in front of them. Their only 
son and child, a strong, active boy about five years 
of age, sat between his parents, so engrossed in 
what he saw that he forgot all else. 

The chariots were swinging about from the back 
stretch on the sixth and final round, the drivers 
calling to the plunging horses and urging them 
on. The audience was in an uproar, and the 
boy leaned far forward in his eagerness. 

Suddenly he lost his balance and fell forward. 
His father clutched at his little blouse, but the 
motion only thrust him farther forward. Over 
and over he pitched down the steps, and then 
rolled six or eight feet into the ring, where he lay 
half-stunned. 

The father sprang frantically down the seats, 
and was at the edge of the course when he was 
seized and held back. If he had entered the 
ring, he could only have been knocked down and 
trampled to death. Besides, there was a chance— 
just one in a hundred, as it seemed—that another 
and more skilled rescuer might save the boy. 

Lorence had just spurted ahead and taken the 
outside course when she saw the accident. To 
pull up was impossible; those behind who had 
seen nothing would run her down before they 
realized what had happened. 

The little fellow sat up, still half-dazed, and 
| faced her with frightened, wide-open eyes, while 
the senator still struggled with his restraining 
| friends. Whatever was done must be accom- 
plished within a few seconds. 

Dropping the reins, the girl poised herself on 
the dashboard of the chariot, and then sprang 
forward upon the center horse. The untrained 
creature cringed and leaped, but with another 
spring, even more daring than the first, she 





| alighted on the shoulders of the horse on the left. 


This one she had ridden before, and unexpected 
as was her coming, he swerved scarcely an inch. 

Not even the smallest fraction of a second 
could safely be lost. Catching the toes of her 
right foot beneath the shoulder-strap that upheld 


| the breast-collar on the horse, she swung her body 


downward and to the left, as in her act of picking 
up coins from the ground. 

A horse, unless gone mad from fright, will not 
In this case the chief 
| danger to the child was from the heavy chariot 


the invention of Collins, the ringmaster, and very | Then, urging him ahead, she sprang upon his | wheels behind. 


proud he was of it. 
Her family had been small farmers for many 
generations—with a special love for horses. But | 


reverses had come; her father had died after a | 


long illness, and with her invalid mother she had 
been forced to seek a home in the family of a 
close-fisted uncle. The girl, who was in her nine- 
teenth year and exceptionally bright, although 
not exactly pretty, was bidden to seek domestic 
service in the neighboring city of Maysville. 
Louise walked to Maysville, and our circus 
arrived there that same morning. An inspiration 
came to her when she saw the white tents. She 
sought the proprietors, resolved upon securing 
an engagement as a bareback -rider if modest 
boldness and determination could bring it about. 
“My dear young lady,” said Mr. Lane, politely 


but rather patronizingly, “this is a circus, not a | 
Our performers have to spend | 


riding - school. 
months and even years in learning difficult feats | 
before we engage them. There would be no time | 
to teach you on the road.” 

“Sir,” Louise replied, firmly, “‘ I, too, have 
been trained, though not in a riding -school. 
When I was only so high” —indicating the 


stature appropriate to a babe in arms—“TI could | 


ride, and I have ridden ever since—that is,’’— 


and her lip quivered,—‘“‘up to last spring, when 


papa died and we were sold out. Just give mea 
trial; I will show you what I can do.” 

“I have no doubt that you are an accomplished | 
horsewoman,— most Kentucky ladies are,— but | 
we require much more than that. You see —” 

But Louise cut him short. “I am much more 
than that,’ she said. 


| shoulders, and in some mysterious manner clung 

| there like a Sioux warrior, with her body hanging 
far to one side; only in her case the feat was 
rendered far more difficult by having nothing to | 
cling to. 

With the horse running as fast as he could be 
made to go, she bent down and picked up the 
coins, not once only but many times, for she | 
tossed them ahead as fast as she secured them. | 
This act won for her even louder applause than 
the other. It was so plain that she was a born 
rider, and could learn any feat with ease, that 
she was engaged at a good salary on the spot. 

Of course she had to encounter more or less | 
jealousy on the part of some of the other riders, | 
but no one could hold out long against her simple | 
directness. And for the same reason her prog- 
ress in learning the new points of her toilsome | 
profession was both rapid and complete. 

It was about this time that chariot-races came 
into vogue, and every circus manager felt com- 
| pelled to introduce one into his program. 

In St. Louis. we were fitted out with four 
gorgeous chariots, guaranteed to represent the 
true Roman model, and the proprietors also | 
| secured three-horse matched teams to draw them. 
| Thereafter the ring was enlarged and made | 
elliptical, to afford greater scope for the race. | 
| The swiftest team was assigned to ““Mademoi- | 
| selle Lorence,” who by prearrangement was to| 

be the winner in every contest. She drove with | 
as great spirit and delight as if the struggle had | 
| been real. 

Her team consisted of three blacks, loosely 








As she threw herself forward the intelligent 
animal crowded his team mates away so that his 
hoofs barely cleared the boy. Lorence swept her 
left arm round the child’s waist and drew him to 
her breast. Shifting the weight upward as high 
as possible, she made a mighty effort to regain 


| the horse’s back, but in vain. 


Thus outstretched and hanging by one foot the 
young woman and the child were carried half- 
way round the ring again. But the other drivers 
had seen what she had done, and as they checked 
their speed, the blacks also slowed down, and on 
the back stretch Mr. Collins ran out and caught 
them by the heads. 

Then we helped the fainting girl to the ground 
and, amid almost frantic demonstrations on 
the part of the audience, carried her into the 
dressing-room. She could not stand, and the 
physician and surgeon of the troupe was sum- 
moned in all haste. But before he reached her 
side the boy’s mother, kneeling on the ground, 
was holding Lorence’s head in her lap and 
sobbing over her, while she expressed her 


| gratitude in disconnected words and phrases. 


The surgeon shook his head. “She will not 


| ride again in months,” he said, “if she ever does. 


Her spine is wrenched, almost dislocated.” 

“My poor mother!” the girl kept saying. 
“What will become of her ?” 

When the cause of her anxiety was explained 
to the boy’s mother, she bent over Lorence again 
and whispered something in her ear that seemed 
to reassure her greatly. Despite her pain, she 
smiled bravely and bade us all farewell when a 


“Why, I broke Black | harnessed to the swaying chariot by means of | barouche drove to the side entrance, and she was 


Prince, that even papa was afraid to ride! | broad breast-collars and traces of silver-plated | carried away to the senator’s home. 


Please let me show you! 
essentials ; the mere tricks I can learn.”’ 


I’m sure I’ve all the | 


steel. They made a brave show, but only the | 
| outside horse on the left was really trained, 


I never saw Lorence again or heard from her 


| directly, but through Mr. Lane I learned that the 


“You haven’t got to learn self-confidence, | the others having been recently bought because | senator and his wife formally adopted her, and 


anyway,” said Mr. Maddox, smiling. 

“There are reasons, sir, why I must have | 
self-confidence,” she answered, soberly. “I will | 
convince you that it isn’t mere conceit. 


body knows something, I suppose —has some | swinging to the south after a summer spent in | | cities of the busy Northwest. 


specialty, I mean. Well, riding is mine.” 
A quiet old ring-horse was brought around. It 


| they matched the older horse. 
It was at Hot Springs, Arkansas, that the | 
girl’s opportunity to be a heroine came to her. | 


the northern central States of the Union. 
1 think the race had been run in public perhaps 


| also took her mother to their home. 


After a trip 
to Europe the health of both was fully restored. 
Lorence now is married, and is living happily 


Every- | We played there early in December, as we were | with her husband in one of the vigorous young 


I do not doubt that 
horseback-riding is still her chief recreation ; nor 
do I believe that she has grown ashamed of her 


was late in the forenoon, just after the street | twenty times, and horses as well as drivers were | brief experience as a professional equestrienne. 
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think he will carry this island home in his 
pocket.” This was a remark by Sebastian 


“ ] 
in the play of the ““Tempest”’ ; and therein Shake- 
speare foreshadowed an apprehension which 
John Bull now experiences when he thinks of the 
commercial operations of his Cousin Jonathan. 


A notable tribute to the high courtesy of the 
late Lord Dufferin comes from an Italian 
lady who had asked an English friend to get 
some information for her. An apology for delay- 
ing the matter was met with the gracious and 
significant response: “Never would I think a 
countrywoman of Lord Dufferin could be rude!’ 

he coincidence of a fire follov-ing the issue 
of an insurance policy sometimes points to 
criminality. Not so, however, was it in the case 
of a certain college president. As the story goes, 
he received a note which shows that a corporation 
may have humor. The communication read: 
“Dear Sir: Enclosed find draft for five hundred 
dollars. We note that this policy went into 
effect at noon, and fire did not occur until four 
o’clock. Why this delay ?’’ 
y= can get a planked-shad board “made from 
oak grown on the hummocks of southern 
Florida” for seventy-five cents or a dollar at a 
Boston store, but fish cooked on these boards 
will taste no more like that cooked in the open 
by the fisherman who splits his own plank than 
the corn cooked on the kitchen stove at home 
tastes like that which the boys roast in the field 
on a moonlight night in the early autumn. And 
how good that corn does taste! 
Cr of the telephone girls in an Oregon city 
has recently married a wealthy banker of 
that place, and gone abroad on a wedding trip. 
The banker was first attracted to the young 
woman by her gentle voice in calling “number,” 
through the telephone. One is reminded that the 
heroine of Doctor Holmes’s “Over the Teacups”’ 
had no name. As “Number Five” only she 
became endeared to readers, and her principal 
characteristic was a low, rich, well-modulated 
voice. rm 
t least one recent war offended no advocate 
of arbitration, caused no bloodshed, and 
created no load of debt to be carried by posterity. 
For the battle of flowers at Alfonso’s accession 
one Madrid club ordered fifty thousand bouquets ; 
more than one hundred thousand were thrown 
from vehicles belonging to another club, and the 
gardeners of Valencia furnished hundreds of 
thousands of red carnations to “ volunteers. ”’ 
Not to blush unseen were these festival carna- 
tions born, nor to waste their sweetness on the 
desert air. asi 
lorence Nightingale celebrated the eighty- 
second anniversary of her birth last month. 
The things that were then said about her effort to 

’ mitigate the horrors of war do credit to human 
nature, and illustrate again the truth of the 
saying that evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart. Miss Nightingale 
was not more merciful than others ; she was more 
thoughtful. It was out of her thought that some 
of the rules for civilized warfare have sprung, 
and to her is the credit due for adding a new 
dignity to the profession of the hospital nurse. 
= hairpin “as a surgical instrument” is 

treated quite seriously by a physician who, 
writing in a technical journal, names fifteen 
different ways in which it may be used in an 
emergency, to ease pain or even to save life. 
For example, it might serve as a probe, as a 
surgical needle, in place of a drainage tube, to 
remove foreign bodies, to compress a blood-vessel, 
or to close a wound. “One hair of a woman can 
draw more than a hundred pair of oxen,” wrote 
old James Howell almost three centuries ago. 
It may be that some of the virtue of the hair goes 
into the pin. 


om time after the death of Lowell a Boston 

woman remarked that Bostonians had been 
able to make their social gatherings distinguished 
by the presence of Lowell, Holmes, Longfellow 
and others. “But now,” said she, sadly, “we 
have to put up with the ‘and others.’” The 
recent passing of Frank Stockton and Bret Harte 
has provoked similar remarks, not about society, 
but about American literature. Yet when the 
older men were in their prime Harte and Stockton 
were literarily included among the “‘and others” ; 
and some of the “and others” of to-day will be 
the lions of the next decade, through the presti- 


digitation of the magician ‘Time. 
A strike among New Jersey glass-workers has 
had at least the good effect of calling atten- 
tion to violations of the child-labor law and 
securing its better enforcement. The age limit 
in that State is twelve years, which is certainly 
low enough, but the bottle-blowers’ union secured 
photographs of children of six and seven at work 
in the factories. Their work is the carrying of 
bottles from one part of the factory to another, 
and its only economic advantage is that it enables 
their employers to avoid equipping their factories 
with suitable machinery. This, as the Outlook 
points out, is the same state of affairs that prevails 
in some parts of Continental Europe, where the 
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ability to secure cheap, although inefficient, adult 
labor prevents manufacturers from introducing 
the machinery which their English and American 
competitors possess. 


hen the United States Senate desires to 

discuss the ratification of treaties or the 
confirmation of appointments a motion is made 
“to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business.”” Its ordinary business is legislative 
in character, but treaties and appointments 
originate in the executive department of the 
government. Executive business is transacted 
in secret session, and by a loose and incorrect 
use of language, the Senate is said to be in 
“executive session.” Because of the popularity 
of this meaningless phrase in Washington any 
secret session of any committee or other gathering 
is still more incorrectly styled—by newspaper 
reporters and others—an “executive session.” 
The most careful writers and speakers never 
use the phrase, any more than they say “civil 
service’ when they mean the civil service reform. 
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REVELATION. 


God sends His teachers unto every age, | 
To every clime, and every race of men. 
howell. 


MARTINIQUE AND ST. VINCENT. 
FF tines ot wiih een approximately acura 


times of which even approximately accurate 

records have been made are comparable 
with that which devastated the islands of Marti- 
nique and St. Vincent last month. 

The three events which range themselves 
beside this one in-the mind are the eruption of 
Vesuvius, which wiped out the cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum in the year 79, the great Lisbon 
earthquake, in 1755, and the eruption of Krakatoa 
in August, 1883. 

- For centuries the name of Pompeii has stood 
for supreme horror, yet most of its many thou- 
sand inhabitants escaped. Of those who were 
actually in St. Pierre at the time of the explosion, 
but one is known to have come out alive. 

A large part of the island of Krakatoa was 
blown away by the convulsion of 1883. The 
sound of the explosion was heard at a distance 
of two thousand miles, and air waves travelled 
four and one-half times round the world. Thirty- 
six thousand persons are said to have perished. 

Beside this stupendous cataclysm, the horror 
in Martinique, so far as its geological character 
is concerned, was more restricted and less impor- 
tant ; but in these days of quick communication 
and closer international ties it is the human 
interest which counts. Upward of thirty thou- 
sand lives were blotted out in a single minute, 
and the occurrence of the horror at the very door 
of the United States gives it a poignancy which 
a more remote event could not have had. 

The heroism of some of the survivors of St. 
Pierre and the outpouring of pity and material 
aid which set so quickly toward the stricken 
islands are lights in an awful picture. One 
would not wish to forget the captain of the 
Roraima, who, although so badly burned that 
he was blind and hardly recognizable, asked only 
of his rescuers that they put him back at his post 
of duty ; or that other captain, the commander of 
the Roddam, who kept his place on the bridge 
even after he was horribly burned, and with the 
help of two other crippled men brought his 
vessel into port. 
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THE VALUE OF PUBLIC ART. 


ot long ago a sculptor said that if Boston 
should erect a million-dollar monument 
to Emerson it would be a “great business 
investment.’”’ About the same time a student 
of history who has many original ideas wrote 
that the Parthenon was probably the best finan- 
cial investment the Athenians ever made, and 
declared that they were still drawing dividends 
on it through its power to attract travellers to 
Greece. He intimated, indeed, that the temples 
built on high ground in the Greek cities were 
intended as advertisements to attract attention 
and worshipers, and then to draw business. 

One need not accept the student’s view as to 
the object of the Greek temples in order to admit 
that they were and are excellent advertisements, 
and that Athens owes much to the Parthenon. 
Nor need one complain at the sordidness of the 
motive set forth by fhe sculptor, if the declaration 
that art “pays” should persuade believers in a 
nalTow utilitarianism to urge the embellishment | 
of the town or city in which they live. | 

The general air of thrift conveyed in the | 
village where the town hall is constructed on | 
good architectural lines and is surrounded by a 
well-kept lawn, where schoolhouse grounds are 
adorned with shrubbery and flowers, and streets 
are clean and shaded, attracts people and busi- | 
ness to the place, just as a neatly dressed man 
gets business which an untidy and ill-kept man | 
fails to win. 

Artistic sentiment in many towns has found | 
expression in improvement societies that are | 








of such commissions to include authority over 
the style of business structures and residences, 
so that there might be some degree of uniformity 
in the buildings in a street; but sentiment has 
not yet been educated to the point of demanding 
it. Meantime, remarks similar to those made by 
the student and the sculptor serve a good purpose 
by provoking thought on the subject. 
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ABUSED AFFECTION. 


What specter can the charnel send 
So dreadful as an injured friend ? 
Scott. 


* © 
WOMEN AND CATS. 


he affection of women for cats has long been 
the stock in trade of the humorist. If the 
woman was “an old maid” and the cat a 
roistering fellow given to late hours and daytime 
snoozes, so much the better for the joker. It is 
time for a defense of pussy, and, incidentally, for 
a defense of my lady’s discrimination in her 
choice of a pet. 

The popular estimate of the cat has always 
been based on comparison with the dog. But 
cats are not dogs, and whoever regards them as 
an inferior species of dog does both animals 
wrong. 

The chief characteristic of the cat is her intense 
originality. ‘That of the dog is his teachableness 
and imitativeness. Whoever will know Mistress 
Cat must study her—not try to teach her. She 
does not catch human ways. As-she is domes- 
ticated, protected, well fed, she becomes not the 
more like her mistress, but the more herself. 
Her personal preference is law. At a given 
minute she dves not wish to be fondled, and 
repays a caress with a scratch. She chooses her 
own time to be affectionate. 

Her habits and choices are persistent. Let her 
be punished forty times for sharpening her claws 
on the carpet, and she will continue to do so. 
This is not because she does not know what the 
punishment means, but because she does not 
care. Like Falstaff, she has “the disease of 
not listening, the malady of not marking.’ 

Such stoical persistence, such untouched origi- 
nality of impulse, such splendid characteristics 
of the primeval jungle, unmarred by centuries of 
so-called “petting,’”’ are surely impressive. 

To the woman who has patience, and who is 
not so anxious as a man might be to mold 
qualities to her own image, the cat will prove a 
more and more fascinating companion. 
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NOT SUPERANNUATED. 


hen a position of prominence in business 
W or in public life falls te an exceptionally 
youthful man, the incident is commonly 
noted as showing that this is the day of young 
men. Yet it should not be forgotten that this is 
also an age of old men. Examination would 
probably result in showing that each class is 
now playing about its usual part in the work of 
the world. 

General Bragg of Wisconsin, who was recently 
appointed consul-general at Havana, has passed 
his seventy-fifth birthday. Thus the first occu- 
pant of that office under the independent republic 
will be a man who had made a brilliant war 
record before President Roosevelt was five years 
old. 

Mr. George H. Williams of Oregon, who has 
been nominated for Mayor of Portland, was the 
Attorney-General of the United States when 
Mr. Knox, the present Attorney-General, was 
a law student, and was a presidential elector 
before Mr. Knox was born. 

There is often something touching in the 
allusions of aged men to the place of seniority 
which they realize that they have come to occupy. 
Senator Vest of Missouri, in discussing a Civil 
War incident in the Senate a few weeks ago, 
remarked that he was the only surviving mem- 
ber of the Senate of the Confederate States, and 
added that it would be only a short time before 
he should join his twenty-five colleagues of that 
body. 

Senator Hoar, in a similar vein, exclaimed on 
the death of Senator Morrill, one of the few 
older than himself in congressional service, 
“Henceforth I shall work with my juniors.” 

Freshmen, sophomores, juniors, seniors, most 
of us sooner or later become in the college of 
every-day life, even if its successive gradations 
are less distinctly marked than in academic halls. 
And there is work and opportunity in every 
class. Of wide application is the half-facetious 
remark of the late William Morris Hunt, who 
replied when asked at what age a person should 
undertake the study of art, ““Not under four nor 
over ninety.” 


AMATEUR WEATHER PROPHECY. 


eople generally do not realize how easily | 


one may become his own weather-prophet. 
At present, to be sure, they make rough 
forecasts, based upon the phases of the moon, 








can make a fairly accurate forecast,’”’ writes Pro- 
fessor Moore, the chief of the Bureau; “always 
remembering that the ‘lows,’ as they drift toward 
him from the West, will bring warmer weather 
and sometimes rain or snow, and that, as they 
pass his place of observation, the ‘highs’ following 
in the tracks of the ‘lows’ will bring cooler and 
probably fair weather. : 

“He can forecast the temperature by remem- 
bering that the weather will be cool so long as 
the center of the predominating ‘high,’ that is, 
the ‘high’ enclosing the greatest area, is north 
of his latitude, and that it will be warm so long 
as the ‘high’ is south of his latitude.” 

Members of produce exchanges and stock- 
boards study the weather-maps at times when 
weather-changes mean much to the crops, and 
many successful speculations are based upon 
home-made predictions. Vessel-owners, horti- 
culturists and shippers of perishable property 
scan the maps closely, and heed their intimations 
of storm or frost or extreme heat or cold. The 
Weather Bureau does its work so well that these 
amateur observers do not think of correcting 
it; but the supplementary information they or 
any one may gain from the maps is so interesting 
and so useful that it is richly worth the little 
time it costs. 
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THE OLD HOME. 


homas Dunn English, the author of “Ben Bolt,” 
who died in April last, was nearly eighty-three 
years old. He was born only ten years after 
Edgar Allan Poe. The announcement of his death 
was followed by the reprinting of his most famous 
ballad in many places, and its reading and 
re-reading by thousands of men and women. 

What is its charm? It is not poetry of a high 
order, nor is it very good verse. It was set to a 
pleasing tune, but not to one to be compared with 
the air of “Annie Laurie” or “Swanee River’ in 
those qualities that find permanent favor with the 
people. Yet it belongs to a small class of songs, 
every one of which holds a secure place in the 
hearts of the generation for which they were 
written, and is known and loved by many younger 
folk, who have learned them from parents or 
grandparents. 

These songs celebrate in one fashion or another 
the influence of country sights, sounds, occupa- 
tions upon the growing boy or girl. They are not 
love-songs, except that they are full of the love 
of country life. Their phrases are often homely, 
their music may be cheap; but they have the 
power to bring tears to the eyes of even a con- 
ventional man or woman of the world, as they 
carry the imagination back to the childhood’s 
home. 

Into this class of poems would go, besides “Ben 
Bolt,” “The Old Oaken Bucket,” “Auld Lang 
Syne,” “Woodman, Spare That Tree,” “I 
Remember, I Remember the House Where I Was 
Born,” “The Old Armchair” and “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

The man or woman is to be envied who finds in 
the lines a value not their own, and to whom they 
bring pictures as dear as they are vivid. The 
quotations are familiar, but they do not grow 
trite: 


The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild wood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew. 


And the shaded nook by the murmuring brook 
Where the children went to swim. 


The lilacs where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 

The laburnum on his birthday— 
The tree is living yet. 


And most characteristic of all, this: 


I remember, I remember, 

The fir-trees dark and high : 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky; 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now ’tis little joy 

To know I'm farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 

The life that has the country for a background 
has unfailing refreshment for the hard-working 
years that follow youth, and that life may be 
passed in counting-house or factory or shop, far 
from forest and field. 

The farm may have seemed dull and prosaic to 
the boy and girl. To the man and woman it 
wears the colors of poetry. Its simplicity, its 
intimate association with nature ally it to the 
noblest in the universe, and the memory of it 
prompts those who have known it to a resolve 
that they will never stoop to ideals unworthy of 
their heritage. 
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ZUNI CHILDREN. 


he age has many names, among others, the Age 

of The Child. Perhaps, looking back no farther 
than half a century, it is not strange if we fee] that 
we have discovered The Child. Yet down in one 
corner of our country is a people—savages still, 
according to ethnological definition—whose life 
for hundreds of years has centered about the 
mother and child, whose wise and tender training 
of their tiny men and women is scarcely surpassed 
in the best of our homes to-day. 

It is to Mr. Frank Cushing, who lived for years 
among the Zufi Indians, becoming himself a 
member of the tribe, that we owe the beautifu! 
picture of childhood among them. 
| Although for ages now the Zufiis have lived a 
| settled life, they still cling to the relic of their 
| ancient wanderings, and every baby is fastened to 
| the eradle board for stated hours each day, no 
| matter how much he may rebel. This, they say, 
| is done that he may learn the hardest lesson of 
| life—that he cannot have his own way in the 





doing good work by insisting that public build- the signs of the sky and the changes of the | world, but must learn to take things as they come. 


ings, bridges and poles for street lights shall be | 
ornamental as well as useful. In some cities 
there are art commissions the approval of which 
is required before any public monument may be 
set up in the streets or parks. The desirability | 


wind; but more accuracy might be given to! 


them if they would follow the “weather-maps” 
which are published by the Weather Bureau and 
are free to every citizen. 

“By noting from day to day the movement of 


The teaching begun in the cradle is developed 
as the child grows. He is never whipped or hurt 
| in any way, but parents and grandparents unite in 
| training him for the life he is to live. His toys and 
plays are all prophetic of his future. When the 
mother bakes cakes, her tiny girl bakes smal! 


has been discussed of extending the jurisdiction | the ‘highs’ and the ‘lows,’ any intelligent person | cakes beside her; when the mother makes pottery. 






























she makes a little vessel for the child, and teaches 
her to make one for her child—her doll. The 
appeal is constantly to reason. Hear the quaint 
advice: 

“ Little man,” to the child who has eaten too 
much, “when you ate this morning, you did not 
lay your left hand across your stomach to keep 
the food from coming too high! Do you think any 
boy who eats with both hands instead of laying 
one across his stomach will ever know when to 
stop?” 

“Look at the bow and quiver on the wall,” says 
the old warrior, “and at the beads on my wristlet 
that mark the bad men I have slain! Yet here I 
sit unharmed with the snow of many winters in 
my hair. Itis because I obeyed when my grand- 
father told me, ‘Run early to the river and brighten 
your eyes with water that they may keep bright and 
wakeful to see first the cunning, swift creatures for 
food, or the lurking foe that makes tears!’ Hast 
thou been to the river this morning?” 

Thus day and night the boys are told stories of 
heroes, the girls taught to be maidens skilful and 
lovable that they may win youths who will “make 
happiness and a proud heart.” And so successful 
is the training, so gentle are they with each other, 
so respectful to their elders, that Mr. Cushing 
declared that he grew to love the “little brown- 
eyed, smooth-skinned mites” as he loved no other 
children on earth. 
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A SLEEPING PREMIER. 


iege North was the sleeping parliamentarian of 

the eighteenth century. He was forever 
yawning in the faces of members and their 
speeches. Black and White says of him that 
indignant orators were constantly complaining 
of his refusal to listen to them, and he was never 
at a loss in subjecting them to the further humili- 
ation of a sharp retort. 

“Even now, in these perils, the noble lord is 
asleep!” burst forth an angry member of the 
opposition; and Lord North awoke in time to 
murmur, “I wish I were!” 

Again he said to another grumbler, ‘“‘The physi- 
cian should never quarrel with his own medicine.”’ 

To a speaker who impeached him of all sorts of 
crimes, and called attention to his dozing through 
the attack, Lord North rejoined: 

“It is cruel to deny me the solace enjoyed by 
other criminals—that of a night’s rest before they 
meet their fate.” 

The best story of the sleepy premier is that 
connected with a peer who bored Parliament with 
a history of shipbuilding from the time of Noah 
and his ark. North began dozing at the mention 
of the ark, and slept until the speaker reached the 
Spanish Armada. Then a colleague woke him. 

“Where are we now?” asked North. 

“In the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 

“Dear! dear!” exclaimed the prime minister. 
“Why didn’t you let me sleep a century or two 
more ?” 
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FEARLESS SCIENTISTS. 


n the side of Mount Vesuvius, which has 

beem comparatively quiet during the last 
few years but may break out at any time, is an 
observatory. Here live some scientists whose 
task it is to study the volcano. Nothing can 
exceed, says Mr. Arthur Norway in “Naples, Past 
and Present,” the value of the services rendered 
to science by these gentlemen, who elect to spend 
their lives upon a spot which is always dreary 
and exposed to constant danger. 





The last great eruption of Vesuvius was in 1872. | 


While it was proceeding the position of the 


courageous men in the observatory was rather | conscious of his freedom, 


glorious than safe. Vesuvius was “sweating fire,” 
to use the words of Professor Palmieri, one of the 
scientists who was in the observatory at the time. 

“On the night of April 26th,” he writes, “the 
observatory lay bétween two torrents of fire. 
The heat was insufferable. The glass of the win- 
dows was hot and crackling. In all the rooms 
there was a smell of scorching.” 

When one ponders on what is involved in these 
words, and learns that “stones fell on the observa- 
tory of such size that the glass of the unshuttered 
windows was broken,” one is ready with Mr. 
Norway “‘to take off his hat” to the stout hearts 
and keen intellects, to these “outposts of man- 
kind,” who do not merely dare danger occasion- 
ally, but live in the midst of it; who fear nothing 
that comes to them while they serve the cause of 
science. 
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TABITHA SANBORN’S RIDE. 


oe of the feats which our foremothers per- 
formed quite as a matter of course when 
domestic emergencies occurred were such as 
would tax the endurance and courage of the 
hardiest athletic maidens of our own day. Hannah 
Sanborn Philbrook, in a recent article on old-time 
Sanbornton, relates how an ancestress of hers 
supplied a deficiency in her weaving apparatus. 

She found unexpectedly that her work required 
the use of a certain reed and harness which could 
be obtained only at a place five miles distant, 
reached by a road leading over a number of steep 
and dangerous hills. 

She was alone in the house with her baby and 
another young child, whom she could not leave to 
go on an errand. Nevertheless, she could not 
endure the idea of wasting time in waiting for that 
reed and harness when if she only had them she 
could make such good progress with her web. 
Her husband owned the “smartest four-year-old 
colt in town,” and this lively animal, nothing 
daunted, she mounted with her baby in her arms, 
taking the other child on a pillion behind her. 

“Soon after her arrival,” writes her great- 
granddaughter, 
tempest, and she had to hasten. The reed and 
harness, at least four feet long, were bound to the 
colt and she turned toward home. 

“My Great-great-uncle Cate said that when she 
passed his house she was going like the wind, 
the sky was black with the coming storm, and the 
thunder and lightning were terrible. As soon as 
it cleared off he saddled his horse and followed, 


“there were signs of a coming, 
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‘expecting,’ he said, ‘to find Tabitha and the chil- 
dren dead in the road. But I went clean over all 
the way, and there she was, getting supper and 
singing, as lively as a cricket!’” 

She was not even wet; for the smart four-year- 
old, urged to the utmost, had succeeded, in spite 
f his queer and cumbrous load, in racing the 
shower and beating it. Supper over, Mrs. Sanborn, 
with a tranquil mind and the proper implements, 
was able to resume her interrupted weaving. 


THE WEALTH OF ALASKA. 


hen in 1867 Secretary Seward purchased 

Alaska from Russia for seven million two 
hundred thousand dollars, the treaty was ratified 
by reason of the political value of that vast terri- 
tory, and not because it was supposed that the 
bargain was a good one in a commercial sense. 
Yet Alaska has more than paid for itself. The 
sum received by the government for sealing 
privileges has amounted to more than the original 
purchase price. Mr. C. C. Georgeson, the special 
agent of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in charge of Alaskan investigations, 
writing in the National Geographic Magazine, 
says that it is not too rash to predict that Alaska 
will one day become a powerful State. Mr. Henry 
Gannett thinks he is too sanguine. Mr. George- 
son’s view is here presented. 


The pode view fhat Alaska is an icebound 
waste is a misconception. The coast, bounded by 
snow-covered mountains, is forbidding and mis- 
aoe In the interior Alaska is fertile, and 
capable of Fa: ens a population of two hundred 
thousand 

To be habitable a ocnniey must produce food. 
No matter how much gold it yields, if the neces- 
saries of life have to be brought from a distance 
it will never attract a populat 4 of home-makers. 
Alaska not only contains enormous mineral 
wealth, but produces wheat in large quantities 
and affords pasture for cattle, which, except in the 
yery severest weather, do not need shelter. Mr. 
Georgeson seen at a latitude of sixty-five 
< ees winter rye which lived under the snow, 

ough the toma rature fell to seventy degrees 
ae zero. Cattle thrive even when abandoned. 
Of forty-five pack-horses turned loose in the fall, 
forty-three were found the next spring in fair 
condition. 

Alaska can support a population —~ enough 
to make her more than a goal for adventurers and 
gold-seekers, a population which would yield 
an immense and pemepen income to the coast 
States. Far from hurting : at Neem, © the 

sont of agriculture would the greatest 

sible to mining industry. It would reduce 

he cost of 1 ving, make labor cheap and plentiful, 
and give rise to better ae. 

If a favorable method of land grants is devised 
in place of the present system, Alaska may attract 
the true pioneer, the settler, the home - maker, 
who subdues the wilderness and makes nature 
yield him a livelihood; who rears a family and 
erects schools and churches. 


BRUSQUE HONESTY. 


tories linger in the wake of Prince Henry of 
Prussia. The New York Times says that 
during his tour of the steerage on board the Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm, his royal highness noticed a man 
sitting on the floor, leaning against a waterbutt. 


The man was plainly a German, but not one of 
— sunny, good fellows of w hom the prince isa 


Why have you left the Vaterland?’’ asked 
Prince Henr 

The man 
fashion. 

“T left there,” said he, “because I am a free 
man, to do as I choose.”” Then he glanced at his 
meager belongings, and added, sneeringly, “The 
Vaterland has not lost much!” 

The prince flushed. 

“No country can afford to lose a man who is 
” said he, quickly, and 


Ganced at him, and spoke in a surly 


| passed on. 
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WHAT SAM THOUGHT. 


| geen Southerner, during his term as Con- 

gressman, visited New York, and stopped 
at one of the American-plan hotels. Upon sitting 
down at dinner, the waiter obsequiously handed 
him a bill of fare. Tossing it aside, he passed the 
waiter a dollar, with the remark: 


“Bring me a good dinner.” 
PR . dinner was satisfactory, and the Congas. 
n pursued this ¥->> bes his entire retitioned 
the last tip was c¢ ands, he mentioned 
he was about to returt to Washin 
oe sir,” said the waiter, “when 
of your friends that can’t tread the bill o: 
to lew York, just ask for Sam.’ 
“2 you,” returned the Con 
out disturbing Sam's pleasing be 
ness. 


~y ‘or any 
fare come 


ressman, with- 
ef in his useful- 
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JUDGE DAVIS’S WIT. 


he late Noah Davis, justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York, was one of the many 
judges and lawyers who make the court-room the 
scene of some of our best wit and humor. The 
Commercial Advertiser gives some illustrations. 
Once a law wd rn = ag to a witness, but Judge 


Davis refused to sustain him. The lawyer cried, 
aa your honor, I submit —” and here he broke 
off. 


“That’s ri ht,” said the judge, quickly ; ; “always 
submit. Crier, "adjourn col 

In one case over which yy ssastted there were 
fifty-five distinct offenses, and four counts on each 
rr, age hundred and twenty in all. 

“Well,” said Judge Davis, “ there are more 
counts ies in a German principality.” 
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NEVER SAY DIE. 


mechanics’ association in a certain large city, 
founded for the promotion of the science of 
engineering, began to fall off in membership and 
to become generally feeble. A meeting was held 
to try to put new enthusiasm into it. 


One of the members made a “spread-eagle” 
=— pointing out the benefits of the organiza- 
tion, and even tracing the influence of the 
association upon “religion, liberty and civiliza- 
tion.’ 


“Let us make up our minds, ” he concluded, 
“that an association of mech a, be 5 
for mechanics, shall not perish from the earth.” 

Thereupon another member moved an adjourn- 
ment sine die. 
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Electrica 


Practical working apparatus at lowest prices: 


Electric Motors (mailing 15e.). . . . . $ 1.00 
Electric Motors, Fan and Battery 2.00 
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L. W. GILLESPIE, Electrical Contractor, Marion, Ind. 
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Predemetion. 


To The BISCUIT BUYERS Of 
AMERICA. 


EREAS the Best Products of 
the Bakers have Heretofore 
lost their Goodness between you 
| and the Bakery through contact 
}.., with air laden with = and Mo- 

isture— 

“BE. IT KNOWN teat! we have a- 

dopted a Package which prese- 
.xrves the Flavor and Crispness 
of Biscuit, and have marked it 
with the Sign of the IN-ER-SEAL 
which is found on the end of ea- 
ch Package in red and white. 
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- the dusk of the dim old attic, under the low, 
brown eaves 

Where the panes of the dormer-window peer 
through the ivy-leaves, 

Where the timorous light of day on the knobs of 
the high-boy gleams, 

With the distaff and wheel beside it, silent the 
spinet dreams. 

For the chords in its heart are dumb, awaiting the 
fingers white 

That were pressed on its shining keys in the hush 
of a moonlit night, 

Or that gathered the sweets of all to chime with a 
voice that sung 

In the stately colonial days when the spinet was 
glad and young. 


Then it stood on the oaken floor, waxed smooth 
as a robin’s breast, 

In the light of a hundred candles, each in its 
silver rest. 

From the branches of shining sconces flaring the 
radiance shone 

On the tapestry wrought with scenes of times that 
were not their own. 

And the breeze as it softly shook the folds of the 
hangings rave 

Gave a glimpse of an armored knight, the face of 
a lady fair, 

Or a falcon perched on the wrist, or crest with a 
rose thrust through— 

They were fleeting shadows of life that moved as 
the keen winds blew. 


How the voice of the violin rose, pathetic and giad 
and sw 

To the music of money-musk, and the tapping of 
merry feet! 

In the joy of her youth the girl, with rustle of rich 


brocade, 

With the light On her powdered hair her way 
through the dances made. 

And the lace on her bosom swayed and her cheek 
as a rose grew red 

At the touch of a hand on hers, at words that were 
softly said. 

O demure little beauty-patch! 
treasured so! 

Have you slipped since the spinet knew you into 
the Long Ago? 


Where are now the low laughter and talk, the 
blush and the downeast glance 

When the spindle-legged chairs were brought for 
rest from the happy dance? 

Is it night-wind that rattles the leaves where 
twinkling the stars look through, 

Or a sword that has touched a spur or the jeweled 
clasp of a shoe? 

It is only a light-foot mouse at play in the attic 


O smiles that were 


old; 

In the stead of the ancient grace are loneliness, 
dread and cold. 

With the thoughts of its mae untold, asleep in 
the moon’s pale beam 

With remembered delights ‘around it, silent the 
spinet dreams. 


® © 
GOD’S PART IN IT. 


HE mystery of pain and 
evil meets us on every 
side. We are not wise 
enough to give reasons 
that explain it. Com- 
fort lies rather in cast- 
ing ourselves upon the 
goodness of God, and 
believing in the benev- 
olence which we all feel, although we cannot 
explain or understand it. 

A gentleman went home from church one 
Sunday angry and resentful. The sermon had 
not been a help to him, and he remained moody 
and silent during the dinner. After the meal 
was over he sat by the bedside of his little girl, 
who for a year had been lying there helpless 
from an injury to her hip. She noticed his 
mood, and endeavored to draw him out of it. 

“Did you hear a good sermon to-day, papa?” 
she asked. 
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“No, I did not,” he answered, bitterly. 
heard a sermon that made me angry. 
minister told us that there is a providence in the | °: 
things we suffer; that our troubles are blessings | 
in disguise; that a good God sends them upon 
us. Do you think I believe that? Do you think 
I could love a God who would send such trouble 
upon my little girl?” 

So he poured out his bitter words against the 
sermon, which, indeed, may rashly have under- 
faken the explanation of mysteries which are 
inexplicable. 

The little girl did not understand all he said, 
and before he had finished her eyes were closed 
and a tear had trickled out from under each lid. 

“My dear child,” the father said, “I ought not 
to have brought my anger here to you. You 
have been so patient, so brave! I ought not to 
have added to your burden !”” 

“Tt isn’t that, papa,’ the little girl said. “But 
I couldn’t help thinking while you were talking 
—I’ve suffered so much—I’ve tried so hard—I 
haven’t always been good, but I’ve tried. You 
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know better than I do, but I was thinking—if I 
hadn’t believed all the time that God had some- 
thing to do with it, I don’t think I could have 
borne it !’’ 

From that day on, although anxious months 


followed, the father shared his little daughter’s Fa 


comfort in the belief that “God had something to 
do with it.” It was a simple creed, and it was 


characters amoi the prisoners, disguised 
po oe wage expe to pass the guard some dark 
n pr seize a schooner, and escape. 

lan looked very feasible. For my a quiet 
ues eplanel search was carried on. No clue could 
- obtained. at the tern was 
doubled. At last I k into my pew pe a 
risoner L Lape J term had expired. -He only asked 
certain cell had been examined. It had not. 

In tt six ee reba desperadoes were confined. 
I went to the cell. There were four bare stone 
and —no other 


adequate. By it both father and daughter were | furniture 


cheered and supported during the weary time 
that elapsed before her health was restored. 

There is much in life that is beyond our 
wisdom. We need never be ashamed to admit 
it. 
is something which does not ask or need an 
explanation. Yet it is the one thing which 
makes grief supportable, and brings light and 
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STEEPLE - CLIMBING. 


teeple-climbing is in truth “dark business,” 
says the Boston Transcript, for it is the 
custom of experts to make the first ascent, 
and place the rigging at night. Then when the 
townspeople wake, they are amazed at finding 
the steeple conquered. The man who makes a 
success of steeple-climbing must be determined, 
persistent and ingenious. He must solve many a 
practical problem in hoisting great bodies aloft. 
He must know how to fasten a hook over the top 
of a sky-scraping chimney. He must have the 
nerve to paint a steeple that sways like a pendulum 
at the slender top. He must be able to tear down, 
build up, gild, paint, place electric wires and do 
many another task that would be a problem on 
the solid earth. 

There are many ways of gettin a steep! 
and when all others fail, the man will tie ea we 20Rs 
round it, then, with a coil on his 
comme and round it until the entire a is 

vered with rope, anc het has probably been 
round it fully three hundred times. 

But a s le is not the most difficult nous to 
climb. stra ght, tall chimneys are the hardest o 
all. There a man has to 
main, to lift himself inch by inch from the ground 
to the top. Sometimes the top is three an eee 
feet a. yy t is AA a hook is 
over the ed fea ges A is made pont, the sw: ~-4 
char ® +: led u chal fs work be 

p it is easier to 


| yh the aot 
oa Sectues Oe but when Ly 4 
lengthen, as the ph oy py approached, there is 
tendency to swing; and the wind gives impetus. 
The man’s eatery Sepents © bre the hook, gad 
until he has raised himself ost to the top, it 
impossible for him to see hates or not the hook 
has been properly adjusted. More than on 
steeple-climber has seen, when within ten fect ot 
the P oe corrosion of the iron and the collec- 
4 has so ——s the wall that 4 
«Is merely balancing the top, so that th 
slightest = in the wrong direction would drag it 
A @ bricks are often loose at top, 
and ay hook is likel =} to La them away. 
One Oe peter difficulti aor to conquer is the 
outer — steeples and chimn 
aly a Steeple poi —— wi — a foot and a half. 
sways from seven to nine inches. 
tt paowe reaching for a spot on the ri, nt 
= left, and when ma 
a dive forit oe on > let see it sway back t to the 
right. Yet in spite of pool, Ganget, 5 a born 
ps pe a exults in his work, home 
only when high above the world. He can stand 
— — my any height, if he can have two and 
inches to to bear his weight. 
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FARRAGUT’S LATER YEARS. 


he fifty years of service which David Glasgow 

Farragut had seen when the Civil War began 

had matured his powers without impairing 

his mental or physical vigor. “The admiral 

assured me,” writes Gen. James Grant Wilson in 

the Criterion, “that up to the year 1863 he made 

@ practice of taking a standing jump over the 
back of a chair on every birthday.” 


“TI never felt old,” he added, “until my sixty- 
pon i berttey y came round, and I did not feel 


eo another <-t illustrative of Farragut’s sim- 
plicity of character was an incident of the annual 
race of the New bg Yacht ar in 1866. In the 


course of day a number ladies ted 
then his tellin, the ‘tory of his being Ia lashed to 
e rigging of the Hartford, in the Battle of Mobile 


Bon, ” answered Farragut, “some noise w: 


made about that, but it was not as people told. it. 
[ had gone up aloft—to see better—to get above 
the smoke ‘the ship’s It ere 


happens that a man faints w n wounded, and = 
insure me a; $a fall in such & ease, an office 
“os a small piece of rope and tied me fast—that’s 


“That’s all” was delightful in its modesty. 
Nor did the admiral forget his a, or any 





other princi pe, of his character, when, after the 
war, he wen in command of the European 
squadron, and was aa with —— honors 
in all the courts. one occasion Farragut was 
invited to dine on imply with an emperor. a 
declined, saying sim t it would Afford hi 
ory goons easure to emaes x oe invitation 
0 other da: un ie never 
accepted tnvitations fart for that - 


No ec apery pened by royalty * fetta hted =. atuirel 
so much as his ——— usiastic ie recer on by t ev Meaiver 


of the Spanis: inorca in 
ranean, his Recline gol 
Ciudadela, the ancient capital of the island. and 
-  -¥~ ware his own father was born, a 

his famil 7 and his coat of ae a iden 

th a gold nail—were presented to 

It was discovered that one of the admiral’s 
ancestors was regent of Aragon, and that his 
coat of arms was four stars, an anchor and_a 
horseshoe. 

“How strange,” said Farragut, “that I should 
win for myself ‘in the New World the right to 
assume the four stars and anchor worn m 
proud old Spanish ancestors many centuries ago!” 


UNDER THE PRISON FLOOR. 


ne of the hitherto unwritten stories of the 

Civil War is that of the military prison on 

the Dry Tortugas near Florida. It was 

used to confine soldiers sent d by court martial, 

and was guarded toward the close of the war by 

a detachment under Capt. W. R. Prentice, who 

relates in McClure’s Magazine some of his expe- 
riences at his lonely post. 

One da ye = Aen uniforms were stolen by 

one of mers from the quartermaster’s 


storeroom. i was understood what such a theft 
meant —that twenty-four of the most desperate | stan 





But a simple faith in the goodness of God | 





good i 
ith the prisoners on various sabiots I examined 
that floor. It seemed solid, an all the cracks 
were filled with dust. But ‘ince was one short 
piece. picking my chair nearer to it, I inserted 

my knife-blade — that piece. It came up. 
The search was ove 

In an excavation ‘made in the flagging were the 
uniforms and much more—cold-chisels, hammers 
and saws, stolen from the masons, and nd plenty of of 
dirks made from chisels and oa gf 
case of failure to pass guard, the ~> ae 
intended to overpower it. 





e trees are full, the winds are tame; 
The fields are pictures in a frame 
Of leafy roads and fair abodes, 
Steeped in content too large for name. 


Across the narrow bridge of night 

The luminous days are swift in flight, 
As though ’twere wrong to cover song 

And scent and greenness from the light. 


Within the snowy clouds above 

Sits viewless peace—a brooding dove ; 
For every nest there beats a breast, 

For every love some answering love. 


The ways are thronged with angel wings, 
The heart with angel whisperings ; 

And as it seems in happy dreams, 
The bird of gladness sings and sings. 
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STILL MORE SERIOUS. 


very one who has tried to hire an apartment 
FE in the city has encountered the stern ques- 
tion, “Have you any children?” It one is 
forced to own to that blessing, he is too often 
coldly informed that the house is not for him. 


One him, Jooked tenant, when the question was 
pat ee! to ed at his wife, and his wife —_— 
~% seemed to scent a joke in 


~ 
“Yes, * "said the man, “we have three children.” 
Pasi, Then N. can’t let you have the flat,” announced 
e agent, 
“But there are extenuating circumstances.” 
“In the real estate and renting business,” said 
the agent, ‘‘there are no extenuatin circumstances 
in regard to children. We simply cannot admit 


“But our children don’t live with us.” 
pene live with you?” 


“But they come to see you ‘ou?”?” 
“Oh yes, frequently.” 
“Worse and worse!” asserted th = aon. “When 
merely come to visit, they are pe 
. We have "discovered by 
tj when parents see their children 
, they are ten times as indulgent. 
The romping they'd do ina Gree days’ visit would 
ruin the reputation of the buildi ng 
Again the p ive tenants looked at each 
other and lau; 


“Our children won’t romp,” said the man. 
nm are all alike,” returned the agent. 
“But our children are marri 
ied! Thatalters it.’ And the agent 
sas hee ait on the lease 
es, married,” repeated the int man, “and have 
of ip ad r own. 


The renege 
“G he ” he ened. “The most indulgent 
creatures Pon earth! Your + - bring their 
children with them, and you have family gather- 
, and all that. t an escape! In another 

ute you’d have had the fiat!” 
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THE HANDSOME THING. 


he story is told of a Cape Cod man who was 

a thrifty soul, even accounted a trifle “near” 

by those who knew him well, but who 
always declared that he was “pinched” for money, 
es so see not afford to be generous, 


the summer residents of the town had 
wie eaeey for a library, the committee selected, 
as the best site for “ dri geet building, a 4 
lot owned by the When he w: 
asked to name his ses he oan, “Considerin’ t the 
object, he was willin’ to let the land go for nine 
hunderd dollars.” 

The committee were a 
dreamed that even he woul 
the small lot of land. 

“Can’t you make any reduction, to help us out?” 
asked one of the young men, trying to subdue his 
indi ation and be poe 
ell no,” said the landowner, slowly, cg! 
reckon. T can’t put the figger any lower, seein’ how 

inched I am jest now ut I tell you what I will 

0 for ye. You pay me a thousand dollars for ‘he 
land, and I’ll contrivute an even hunderd to the 
lib’ry fund. I’d jest as soon put it down in writin’ 
if you’d like to have me, and though I don’t set up 
to be one o’ these philanthropists, I call that 
pooty handsome offer!’ 


eys. Ina the 


pEEee 





st; nobody had 
set such a value on 
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OPENING A CASH REGISTER. 


here is never much sympathy wasted on a 
man who tries to buy counterfeit money and 
gets fooled, nor will anybody weep for the 

victims of a new hoax which, writes a Washington 
correspondent, was recently unearthed by the 
Post-office Department. 


The attention of the department was called to 
an advertisement which appeared in a large 
number of pppets, of ~ ‘or “the small sum of 
two dollars, a “quick, safe, sure and 
learned Inethod all to open a cash 
register without the aid of a key. he depart- 
ment at — took steps to secure the valuable 
informatio 
It was found that the “method” was imparted 
by means of a small circular. This circular gave 
instructions to secure an ax weighing, “in order to 
obtain Ly best results,” in the ne ghborhood of 


ten 
en the pupil is to take his position before the 





my he wishes to open, advance the left foot 
d firmly, swing the ax with both hands, an 











then strike the re; 
ing the blow unt 
The instructions close with the 


iter with all his mi, 
the desired result pi sepa 
the warning that for 


——s operation of the “‘quick, safe, sure and 
ing” ith the Fegi it - ae le that the operator 
reg! 


be chee 
potato ~ -bug exterminator” 
The 


adve some ~— ago. 
victims of that “swindle were honest people in 
search of legitimate information, but the circular 
of instructions that accompani: two s 
mecees ot of wood that they received for their half- 
ollar might have been written by the same person 
who devised the new method of opening cash 
registers. It read: 
atch the bug. Place him carefully on block 
one Smite him with block 
number two, —. , enclosed. Wipe blocks, and 
proceed as before. 








AN AMATEUR DETECTIVE. 


herlock Holmes has a promising rival in a 
S barber known to the Philadelphia Record. 
He astonished one of his customers the 
other day by asking him if he were not left-handed. 
The man admitted that he was, and suggested 
that the barber had probably seen him hang up 
his hat. 


“No,” said the barber; 
finding out such things. I 
eeper.” 


k kee’ 
“Yes,” admitted the customer, “your guesses 
are correct. How do you know?” 
“It’s easy,” said the barber. “In sham 

= head I noticed ink on your hair at 

i pie. This ink, I concluded, must have 
there from a pen re g on your left ear w 
indicated that you were a person who used a oa. 
@ great deal, as only such persons use their ears 


as -racks. 

That « didn’t convince me that were a 
might stick re pesos a lI man 
might stick his pen behind his ear for convenience. 
I learned of your Nt. when I applied ag 
lather. made the ink on your wash ou 
and I discovered two shades of ink—red and piack. 
N b bookkeeper uses red and black ink, 


“T have other ways of 
see, too, that you are a 


in 
= 





™” 
“I knew you were left-handed because the ink 
was on left side—the side that a left-handed 
writer would involuntarily use when sticking his 
pen back of his ear.’ 

* Wonderful, wonderful!” said the customer. 
“Now su ppoee yo you stop talking for a while, and 
finish shav 
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PARLEYING WITH A NATIVE. 


r. Frederick J. Bliss, the well-known 
D Palestine explorer, was once deceived 
by a native of the Holy Land, who no 
doubt intended to be honest. Mr. Bliss was 
travelli.g up the gorge from a village of the 
Lebanon toward Shib’a, which he supposed to be 
about an hour’s journey away. As he tells the 
story in the Independent, he travelled for some 
time without seeing any signs of his destination. 
We rode on in the gathering dusk, straining our 


eyes at every turn in the valle pes = light ahead. 
resentiy we heard a cry. to come 


from over the stream, and ‘say, 4 Arabic, 
“Come back, com e back!” we drew 

“It is the tnuleteers!” I exclaimed. 

aT, to them,” said my father. 

So I called, “Come i chow us the way! We 

can’t cross the stream 
in i = come back?” 3 said b voice, in the 
n the vate 

pk. ee oa ii the sam 


thing, till ‘at last I om a rip ret in it. it. 

For a second my father and ard each 
other through the darkness ; then \ we burst intoa 
laugh. For five — I had been pleading and 
arguing with an owl! 
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FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 


hat logical reasonableness which children so 
often display in their imitative games was 
recently shown most amusingly by a con- 
versation overheard in the children’s ward of a 
hospital. The Pacific Rural Press tells the story. 
A little s ie whose réle was that of nurse rang 


an imaginary telephone on the wall to talk to her 
pen mew i = — farther sg of the room, who 


was Vatte rt of doe 
“Hello!” oad e nurse. tis that the doctor?” 


“766,” — her companion, in a deep voice, 
“this is the docto 

“This lady is very sick,” he was eogpes. 

“Well, what seems to be the matter?” 

“She has swallowed a whole pottle of ink,” said 
NY to ith iy vity, inquired what 

e doctor, w greet, & ‘y, inquired w 

had been done for the oa 

*I gave her two pads of blotting-paper,” said 
the nurse, 
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STRUGGLING YOUTHS. 


ihe head of a large shipping firm in New York 
received a letter from a millionaire Swiss 
banker, asking the American to get a posi- 
tion for the banker’s son in some mercantile house 
where he could learn the business. Soon after, 
says the New York Evening Sun, the head of the 
shipping firm wrote back to the young man’s 
father: 

“Dear Sir. Your son has arrived. I have given 
him employment at my offices at five dollars a 
week, with others of his class. One of these young 
men has just bought a sixty - thousand - dollar 
yacht, and another comes to the office in an eight- 
thousand-dollar automobile. I think your son will 
find his surroundings congenial.” 
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HIS ‘‘ GORGE.” 


ot only is slang a menace to him who would 
speak good English, says a New England 
minister, but a knowledge of it prepares 

many pitfalls for the feet of the unwisely wise. 
He tells, as a case in point, of a conversation he 
overheard between his son, aged twelve, and his 
daughter, a The family had spent 
the autumn in the White Mountains, and the two 

young poeple were exchanging reminiscences. 
“O Fred,” said the girl, with clasped hands, “do 


you remember that gorge in Jefferson?” 
“Remember it! I should think I did!” said 4 
boy, with enthusiasm. “You mean the da 


ot there? It seemed to me it was the best di 
ever ate in my life, I was so hungry!” 


per 
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“You have what I call a quinine cough,’ said 
the doctor. oes g to mix a dose of medicine 


“And a quinine cou, 


th, I su Se ia the 
patient, “is a sort of vian bark. 


eruvian 
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HOW JIMMY LEARNED TO BE KIND 
TO TOADS. 


OMING along our street the other day, I 
saw three little boys stoning a toad. 
Before I could speak, Professor Selton 
came by and said, “Why, Jimmy, what 
have you there? A common toad? 
Just what I want to-morrow for my 
lecture at the summer school,” and he 
skilfully picked up the toad. “By the 
way,” he added, “to-morrow I shall 
need some help with my toads. Can’t 
you three come down to the university 
and help me?’ 

I never saw Jimmy look more surprised, but 
he managed to say he could, while the others 
barely nodded. ‘The work is easy,” the profes- 
sor said. “Come to my office at a quarter before 
three sharp, and I’ll tell you what to do.” 

I was disappointed that he did not speak to 
the boys about their 
cruelty, but decided he 








Jimmy. “Then he rolled it up and swallowed 
it.” The children were listening eagerly. 

“That’s all right,” said the professor. “It is 
just what toads do. When they outgrow a suit 
they take it off and pack it away in that easy 
fashion.” Then he wrote on the blackboard the 
records, and for Jimmy’s toad he wrote: 

66 Flies. 
1 Spring Suit. 

Everybody laughed, even Jimmy. 

As I was leaving the lecture -room I heard 
Jimmy ask the professor about tame toads. 

“The best way, I think,” said Professor Selton, 
“would be to take a piece of wire screen cloth 
and roll it to make a circular pen about a foot 
and a half across and of the same height. If you 
put that down on the ground by the back screen 
door your toad will eat the flies so that you will 
not have half the bother about that door you do 
now.” As he said this his eyes were merry. 

Jimmy smiled. How did the professor know 





“T guess not—unless it’s wild things that ’most 
everybody’s afraid of. I shouldn’t want to meet 
a—a lion anywhere, but I don’t believe I’d mind 
a bear—just plain bear that wasn’t grizzled, or 
spiced, or anything.” 

“Spiced? ‘I never heard of a spiced —” 

“Cinnamon, I mean,” hastily. “I don’t know’s 
I’d care to meet a cinnamon bear.” 

“Well, then—cows?” Polly-Lou said, gravely. 
Polly-Lou was so afraid of cows! 

“Cows ?”’ 

“Well, snakes, then, or e-nor-mous dogs, or the 
dark ?” 

“No, I’m not afraid of any of those things—I 
guess not!” laughed Rufus. ‘‘Ask me something 
hard.” 

“Injuns?” That was the “hardest” thing 
Polly - Lou could think of. There were some 
Indians camping near the schoolhouse, and most 
of the children were rather afraid of them. 
Polly-Lou was more than rather. She was truly. 


NUTS TO CRACK, 
1, 
REVERSIBLE WORDS. 


Example: Read forward I am an epoch; read 
backward a form of the verb to be. Era—are. 


Read forward I am a plant; read backward the 
lowest timber of a ship. 

Read forward I am a bar used to lift great 
weights; read backward I am a feast where there 
is exceeding sory: 

ead forward am equally between two ex- 
tremes; read backward I am obscure. 

Read forward 1 am a cross; read backward I 
am a portal. 

Read forward I am a first appearance; read 
backward I am pierced by a hollow cylinder. 


2. 
| ANAGRAM. 


| Fill all the blanks in each sentence with differ- 
ent words made of the same four letters. 








thought it better to wait 
until he should have 
them alone. 

When I went to the 
lecture the next day I 
expected to meet those 
boys coming out of Pro- 
fessor Selton’s office look- 
ing so ashamed and so 
sorry and — well, looking 
as if they never wanted 
to see a toad again. 
Surely Professor Selton, 
fond as he was of toads, 
would talk to them, I 
thought. 

The very first thing I 
did see when I entered 
the university was those 
same boys, not, however, 
hurrying out the side 
door, but in a little pro- 
cession entering the 
lecture-room and, yes, 
actually mounting the 
platform! Professor Sel- 
ton himself was at the 
head of the line! Each 
boy carried in his hands 
a large box made of glass 
and wire netting. Every 
box had a toad in it, and 
each boy put his box on 
the table and took a chair 
which Professor Selton 
placed in front of the box. 

I could not see that the 
boys were the least help ; ’ 
they watched the toads, 
to be sure, but what was 
the use of doing that? The toads couldn’t get out. 
Just as Professor Selton was ready to begin his 
lecture, his assistant came in with an insect-net 
and two small boxes. The end of the insect-net 
was black with flies, which he emptied into 
Jimmy’s box. Lifting the glass top of each of the 
others, he put in something from the pasteboard 
boxes, but I could not see what it was. _ 

Professor Selton told us a great many interesting 
things about toads, but those boys’simply sat and 
stared at their toads. Jimmy Ashley looked up 
only once, and that was when the professor said 
something I could hardly believe. “ If house- 
keepers would keep tame toads,’ he said, “they 
would do away with their endless bother about 
flies. Toads are better than all the fly-traps and 
insect-powders ever invented.” 

Very soon after saying that he closed his 
lecture and turned to the table. “These boys,” 
he said to the class, “have been keeping count of 
what their toads have eaten during the hour. 
Johnny’s toad has potato-bugs in the box. How 
many has he eaten, Johnny ?” 

“Not any,” answered Johnny, despondently. 

““T’om’s has elm beetles. What is his record ?”’ 

“T wenty-eight,”” was the reply. 

“And Jimmy’s has flies. Has he eaten a good 
many ?” 

“Sixty-six!” said Jimmy, triumphantly. 

Then Jimmy got up and sidled over to the 
professor. “ He ate something else,” he said, 
in a loud, impressive whisper. “He ate his 
skin!” 

“When? This last hour? 
tell us what he was doi 
eagerly. 

“T couldn’t stop,” answered Jimmy. 
afraid I’d lose a fly.” 

The professor looked a bit disappointed ; then 
he laughed. “Never mind,” he said. “ You 
have seen something that perhaps none of the 
class have ever seen or ever will see. Tell us 
about it.’’ 

“Tt wasn’t much,” said Jimmy. 





Why didn’t you 
?”? asked the professor, 


“T was 


his head,—and it cracked all down his back, and 
then it came off.” 

“In strips?” asked the professor. 
in little pieces 2” 

“Oh, no: 


“Or was it 


“ His old | 
skin began to crack,—began right on the back of | 





like — like —like a glove,” said. 


his trials over that door? 

“You'll have to be care- 

ful about food and a bath- 

ing-place, you know,’’ 

added the professor. 

“Yes, sir,” said Jimmy, 

_ “but all that wouldn’t be 

so much bother as keeping 

out the flies without the 

toad’s help. May I take the toad with the 

summer suit on? I’ll take real good care of him 
and bring him over whenever you want him.” 
GERTRUDE L. STONE. 
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WHAT RUFY WAS AFRAID OF. 


H° said it modestly enough—not at all in a 
boastful way. You see, he was only 
quoting grandma. 

“T heard her say it—I couldn’t help hearing,” 
Rufy said, quietly. And of course he couldn’t 
help the soft little pink color that spread all over 
his cheeks, either. When a boy is nine and 
can’t help hearing his grandmother say, “Rufus 
is a very brave boy! I declare, I don’t believe 
he’s afraid of anything!” — well, maybe you 
wouldn’t flush with pleasure yourself! 

Polly-Lou was nine, too, but she was a girl, 
and dear, dear! how many things Polly-Lou was 
afraid of! Nobody had ever heard anybody else— 
not a grandmother, even—say she was very brave. 

“Not anything, Rufy? Aren’t you truly 
afraid of anything?” she breathed, in awe. 





THE GOLF CHAMPION. 


“Huh!” scoffed Rufy. “I honestly like ’em!’’ 

Suddenly mamma looked up from her sewing. 

“Rufy is brave,” she said, gently, “‘but there 
is one thing he is afraid of.” 

“Mamma!” Rufy’s voice was a little hurt. 
“What is it, please?” 

“T’d rather you would find it out yourself, 
dear. Besides, now it is time to get the kindlings 
and a pail of water. It is almost supper-time.” 

“Oh, I don’t like to get kindlings one single 
bit!”” Rufy grumbled, softly. “ Besides, there 
aren’t any chopped, mamma. I didn’t chop a 
kindling yesterday or day before.” 

“No, dear, I know.” 

“And the pump’s so far off! I wish one grew 
in our dooryard! Oh, dear, and I s’pose you’ll 
say it’s feed-the-chickens-time, too!’’ 

“Yes, dear.” 

But Rufy did not move. In a minute more he 
had forgotten all about chickens and pumps and 
kindlings. When he thought of them again he 
was in bed! 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!’”’ he cried out, suddenly. 
“T didn’t mean to let mamma do it!” For he 
remembered that mamma must have chopped 
the kindlings and fed the chickens and got the 
water. Then he remembered something else, 
too—what mamma had said she would rather he 
would find out for himself. There in the dark, 
all alone, Rufy “found out.” He sat up in bed 
and uttered a little exclamation. , 

“Oh, I know—I know! And—it’s—so!” he 
cried, in shame. “She meant I was afraid of— 
work!” Annie HAMILTON DONNELL. 


A WAKE-UP SONG FOR SUMMER. 





“Don’t you know it is to-morrow?” 
“TI see you!” pipes robin bright, 
Sleeping in the morning light!” 
Up! all lazy boys and girls, 
Straighten out your tumbled curls! 
Open eyes and brighten faces, 
Don your smiles and pretty graces! 
All the birds are long awake, 
All the flowers an airing take, 
And before they see your eyes, 
They have calls from butterflies! 
While the fairy-winged sweet peas 
Invite the golden-belted bees 
To their breakfast in the shade, 
Playing pretty waiter-maid! 


: By Luella Curran. 6) 
“Wake up! wake up!” chirps the sparrow, The cows are eating clover tops, 


The farmer tending to his crops; 
Cocks are crowing, hens are feeding, 
Flocks of fluffy chickens leading. 
Listen! how the brooklet babbles, 
Washing smooth its shining pebbles, 
Taking pictures of the sky, 

Talking with the dragon-fly! 
Everything is wide awake — 

Hear the crickets in the brake! 
Grasshoppers, down in the grass, 
Say, “Has it come to such a pass 
That the children sleep so late, 

As we heard the robin state?” 

Oh, who would be a sleepy-head 
Lying in a stuffy bed? 


The jolly —— used all their —— to clear the ship 
of the —— that infested it, but they seemed to be 
under an unlucky —. 

The children caught butterflies in their —— by 
—— and —— them home, together with the large 

— of a strange bird. 
Our —— of horses reared 

and ran at the rattling of 

the tin ——, but with a 


—of the whip the driver 
made them so quiet that 
we could even take —— in 
our carriage. 

Many a man sits in his 
comfortable — dnd 
drinks various — 
brought from the —-; 
he also —— enough rich 
food to —— his appetite. 

We watched the work- 
ers —— the threads, then 
—— them off with quick 
—, and fasten the ends 
down with ——. 

Through my window 
— I saw a cat carrying 
her kitten by the — 
of the neck. Later I 
watched the tide as I 
listened to a glorious — 
sung by many people. 


3. 
ENIGMATICAL BOTANY. 


1. Herds of sheep. 2. 
An hour in the afternoon. 
3. The seashore. 4. 
noted millionaire. 5. Swift- 
ly flowing water. 6. A 
couple. 7. Adam’s son. 
8. A labyrinth. 9. To win 
a game. 10. An English 
humorous author. 11. 
Found in history. 12. 
Part of the hand. 13. A 
wise old man. 14. A dairy 
product and drinking ves- 
sels. 15. Straight lines of 
things. 16. The end of a 
cigar. 17. A narrow bed 
and a weight. 18. “The 
cup that cheers.’’ 19. 
“Waits for noman.” 20. To languish. 21. Grows 
on a cat. 22. An invitation to continue to exist. 
23. A kind of shot. 24. Gey dancing - parties. 
25. A wily animal and an article of ladies’ dress. 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Make the following changes by transposing the 
two syllables of the words: 

Change a language of Europe to a place for 
horses’ food. ; 

Change send back to a bishop’s head-covering. 

Change a person that moves on to therefore. 

Change guarded to a boy’s name. 

Change a mixture of metals to faithful. 

Change honor to a ghost. 

Change a boy’s name to what a boy should be. 

Change whirling water to colored. 

Change a machine worked by the fingers to a 
person that works in a factory. 


5. 
CHANGED HEADINGS. 
| The football e was on; the ladies —., 
The rooters shouted, horns and bugles —, 
All on a sudden down the rain-drops —, 
And all the pretty hats and gowns were —. 
Perhaps you think the gay assembly —. 
| No, they sat there, just as if nothing —. 
The boys played on, till, —— torn and —. 
ae Clothes mud-stained, their forms and 
aces —, 
One side had won; the other’s hopes were —, 
And home the victors went, proud, glad and —. 


6. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
I had a field of second, once, 
And hoped a bounteous crop, 
And with the peerents third (poor dunce!) 
Interest on first to stop. 
Alas! a blight descended on 
My blooming field of second, 
That total third the hopes were gone 
On which I'd fondly reckoned. 
II. 
My first why Goce poet pussy do? 
She is my next, I fear. 
I wish at least she would get through, 
’Tis not my whole—that’s clear. 


Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 


1. Annotto, pinto, grotto, alto, mosquito, 
quarto, potato, tomato, canto, motto, ditto. 

2. You (yew), who (0), (h) our, we (e), mine, 
him (hymn), Millet, Tissot (’tis so), Whistler, 
Turner, Vandyke, gilt e (guilty), deceit, conceit. 
| @. Gray, Young, Lamb, Black. 
| 4. The Old Oaken Bucket. Love’s Old Sweet 
| Song. Annie Laurie. a Through the Rye 
| Auld Lang Syne. Yankee Doodle. The Last 
Rose of Summer. Robin Adair. Home, Sweet 
Home. 

5. Coin, van, ant—vacation. 

6. What is so rare as a day in June? 

Then if ever come perfect or 
Then heaven tries the earth, if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
Lowell. 
7. K 


AIN 
APSE 
ISLE 











NEED 
8. Li(mit)able, s(in)ecure, el(lip)se, pan(the- 
ist)ic, div(ore)e, dun(nag)e—Milton. 
9. Keystone. 
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C URRE NT- EVENTS 


HE CUBAN REPUBLIC.—The government | 

of the republic of Cuba was installed May | 
20th with impressive ceremonies. At noon 
General Wood ascended to the roof of the palace, 
and with his own hand hauled down the Ameri- 
can flag and assisted General Gomez in hoisting | 
the flag of Cuba. There were salutes from the | 
forts and cheers from the people as the Cuban < 
flag went up on the public buildings, and the | 
foreign war-ships in the harbor hoisted it to their | 
mastheads, General Wood gave to President 
Palma a letter from President Roosevelt directing 
the transfer of the control and government of the 
island to the president and congress of Cuba ; and 
then, with his officers and soldiers, went on board 
the Brooklyn and the Morro Castle, which 
then left the island. Later in the day a Te 
Deum was sung in the cathedral, and the Cuban 
Congress proclaimed the constitution. 





HE AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF CUBA, 

thus ended, has conferred great benefits upon 
the island. Local and provincial governments, 
elected by the people, have been established ; 
sanitary conditions have been improved; the 
death-rate has been greatly reduced; a customs 
service and a rural guard for police purposes have 
been created; the harbors buoyed and light- 
houses erected ; charities and hospitals founded ; 
3,000 public schools opened ; and a considerable 
balance in the treasury was turned over to the | 
new government. ee | 





GREAT COAL STRIKE.—A temporary sus- | 
é pension of work in the anthracite coal-fields | 
was ordered by the United Mine Workers of | 
America May 12th, in consequence of their | 
failure to reach an agreement with the operators | 
upon hours, wages, and other conditions of | 
labor. This strike was made permanent at a | 
convention of miners at Hazleton, Pa., May 15th. | 
About 145,000 miners stopped work, and there | 
was practically a complete cessation of mining | 
throughout the anthracite region. 


~ “Breer Trust.”’—The proceedings of the 
government of the United States against | 
the group of packers constituting what is gener- 
ally known as the “Beef Trust” were advanced | 
one stage at Chicago, May 20th, by the issuance 
° by Judge Grosscup of the United States Court 
of the temporary injunction asked for by the 
government. ‘The defense made no opposition. 
ING ALFONSO OF SPAIN, having reached 
the age, 16, prescribed by the constitution, 
May 17th, was formally invested with the royal 
prerogatives. He took the oath to uphold the 
constitution in the Chamber of Deputies in the 
presence of senators, deputies, ministers and 
foreign princes and envoys, and later participated 
in impressive religious ceremonies in San Fran- 
cisco church. For days before and after the 
accession of the king Madrid was the scene of 
fetes, bull-fights, popular demonstrations and 
brilliant and stately ceremonials. Several anar- 
chists were arrested on the charge of being 
implicated in a plot to throw dynamite cartridges 
at the king as the royal procession passed. 


} 


} 


MINE DISASTER.—One of the most serious 

disasters in the history of American mining 
occurred at Coal Creek, Tennessee, May 19th, 
when about. 200 men and boys in the Fraterville 
coal-mine were instantly killed by an explosion 
of gas. Only one man escaped. 


TRIBUTE OF GERMAN FRIENDSHIP.— 
‘The German Emperor, May 14th, announced 
to President Roosevelt his intention to commem- 
orate the visit of Prince Henry to the United 
States by the gift to the American people of a 
statue of Frederick the Great in bronze, to be 
erected in Washington. The President sent a 
cordial reply, thanking the emperor in the name 
of the United States for the proposed gift. ‘The 
order for the statue has been given to Professor 
Uphues, one of the foremost German sculptors, 
and the statue will be a reproduction of that 
which stands in the park grounds at Potsdam. 
HE DANISH IsLANDs.—The two houses of 
the Danish parliament fell into hopeless 
disagreement over the proposed cession of the 
Danish West Indies to the United States. The 
Folkething, the lower house, voted for the cession 
on condition that a subsequent. popular vote of 
the inhabitants of the islands should show a 
majority in favor of the sale. The Landsthing, 
the upper house, insisted on limiting the plebis- 
cite to a small number of property-owning and 
office- holding electors. The question is now 
deferred untii after the elections in September, 
which may change the political complexion of 


the Landsthing. 
sen yee DrEATHS.—Bishop William Taylor 
of the Methodist Church, widely known as 
an evangelist and missionary for nearly 60 years, 
and missionary bishop of Africa from 1884 to 
1898, died May 19th, aged 81 years.——Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin, for many years editor of the 
New York Nation and the New York Evening 
Post, died May 21st, aged 70 years. 
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HAIR BALSA 


Cleanses and beautifies = hair. 

Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Excellent to restore origit.al color 

to gray hair. Cures scalp diseases 


4 1 ‘ 
S “ oo a eet at aie at Dr 
TOILET PAPER, 


$1.00 Buys tou: Pa 


One year’s supply for average family. Express prepaid. 
25 cents } Buys 80 sheets assorted colors Tissue 

‘aper, post-paid. Artificial Flowers, 
Kindergarten W ork, fiome Decorations. Agents wanted. 


THE PHCENIX CO., Box 39, Pheonix, N. Y. 


SPENSER 


Sectional Sewing Machine. 
If you are going to the sea- 

shore, country or mountains 

this season, write our Boston 

office for full particulars of 

the Spenser, which has at- 

tachments and does rapi 
work. ut in a hand- 

bag. Price 00. 

SPENSER SEWING MACHINE CO., 
215 Tremont 8t., Boston 

32 West 14th St., New York City. | 

THREE DAYS. 
THEN POSTUM SAVED HIM. 


It makes rather solid friends of people when 
they discover a liquid food that will save life 
| in extreme cases of need. 

Speaking of Postum Food Coffee, a lady in 
Toledo, O., says, “‘ For over five years now I have 
used Postum Coffee entirely in place of the ordi- 
nary coffee or tea. 

“T used to have stomach trouble, and every time 
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Do not buys bicycle until you have written 
for our free catalo; 
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A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and 


SUNBURN, 
and all Affiictions of the Skin. 
pA little higher in price, per- 
7 haps than worthless substitutes. 
but a reason for it.” Removesall 
odor of perspiration. oe 
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Mennen’s acne. 
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I drank a cup of ordinary coffee suffered the 
paca distress. My troubles left when I left 


“The most severe test I know of was when my 
husband was down with gastric typhoid fever. 
His stomach would retain nothing; we tried milk 
land various other drinks. Everything we put 
| into his stomach would.come up in less than three 
minutes. After the third day of this kind of work 


He drank it and relished it and retained it, and 
for four weeks he lived on Postum and nothing 
else to speak of. You can depend upon it that 
Postum gained some good friends, for husband 
would have died if it had not been for the nourish- | 
| ment afforded by Postum Coffee.” Name given | 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Will Stop That Toothache. 


Its application gives relief jnatentiy. Not a 


hould be carried for emergen- 


Be sure to get Dent’s; avoid useless and 
cheap imitations. All druggists or by mail, 15 cts. 


C. S$. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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The best possible to build. Every part made by us and 


warranted. Not given away, but sold at lowest prices 


| through dealers. If your local dealer does not handle 
| the Le Roy lines, write us for full information, prices 
| and Catalogue. 


JOHN R. KEIM, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A Fly 


is not as harmless as it seems. 
into the house many undesirable things 
which it picks up with its hairy, cup- 


It brings 


shaped feet. Among them are disease 
germs. Aftera fly has entered your home 
it is a menace to your family’s health— 
you should make it harmless. But you 
cannot do it without 


Tanglefoot 


STICKY 
FLY-PAPER, 


which catches the fly and the germs it 
garries and coats them both over with a 
varnish from which theycan never escapes 

Poisoning the fly will not do—as the 
germ is not poisoned. 

A fly-trap will not do—as the buzzing of 
the fly will blow the germs through the 
meshes and you will inhale them. 

So Tanglefoot is the only remedy. 
Every dealer hasit. It is an inexpensive 
safeguard. 
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HE SuN-Spots COMING BAck.— Evidences 
of the gradual revival of solar activity, as 
manifested by the presence of dark spots on the 


ete as 





face of the sun, are becoming more numerous | 


and conclusive. It is considered certain that the 


sun has now passed the minimum of the spot | 
period, and during the present year many spots | 


may be seen. The increase of a sun-spot period 
is more rapid than its subsequent decline. 
minimum just passed has been somewhat long- 
drawn-out, and the return of the spots has been 
awaited for a year. In March the first spots 


The | 
| to-day, and fits 


bearing all the traits of those that belong to a | 
new period were seen in the sun’s nofthern | 


hemisphere, in latitude 25°. It is characteristic 
of a new period that its first spots appear far 
north or south of the equator, while at the end 
of a period they are near the equator. 
HERMItT-CRAB’s Hovuse.—In an account 
of the recent survey, under British govern- 
ment auspices, of the Maldive and Laccadive 
Islands in the Indian Ocean, the habits of some 
of the hermit-crabs 
that inhabit them 
are described. These 
animals, it is said, 
were once inhabit- 
ants of the sea, but 
have forsaken the 
sea and taken to 
living on the land. 
They, however, retain the habit of protecting 
the abdomen with some hard shield or covering, 
and one of the pictures illustrating this peculi- 
arity, in the published report of the explorations 
of the islands, shows a crab which has taken 
possession of a broken coconut shell, and is 
travelling about with the vulnerable part of its 
body safely ensconced therein. 





HOTOGRAPHING THE OVAL Sun. — The 
fact that the sun when poised on the horizon 
sometimes appears greatly distorted, or drawn 
out into the form of an oval, is well known, and 
the explanation is very simple, namely, the rapid 
change in the refractive index of the air near the 
horizon, in consequence of which the lower edge 
of the sun appears to be lifted with reference to 
the upper edge, and so the disk looks as if 
squeezed between top and bottom. Recently 
Professor Prinz of the Brussels observatory has 
obtained several large scale photographs of the 
setting sun which distinctly show the deforma- 
tion of the disk, and render its measurement 
very easy. In one case the vertical diameter is 
to the horizontal in the ratio of 75 to 84. Some- 
times the distortion is greater than that. 
HREE GREAT RIVERS’ SourcEs.—One of 
the puzzles of geography has been the ques- 
tion of the situation of the sources and: upper 
portions of the three great rivers Hoangho, 
Yangtze and Mekong, all of which start from 
the lofty plateau of Tibet. Two of the rivers 
traverse China; the Mekong makes its way 
to the sea between Anam and Siam. This 
puzzle has been partially cleared up by the 
explorations of the Russian Captain Kozloff 
during 1900 and 1901. He found that the three 
rivers flow on the surface of the great plateau, 
12,000 feet above sea-level, and are separated 
from one another by parallel ranges of mountains 
rising about 3,000 feet above the plateau, and 
running in a northwest and southeast direction. 
CIENCE AND MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING. — 
Mr. J. W. Harshberger’s “botanical ascent 
of Mount Katahdin,’ described in the Plant 
World, suggests the possibilities of intellectual 
entertainment and agreeable acquaintance with 
nature that are offered by easily ascended moun- 
tains. No mountain that rises to a height of 
several thousand feet above the neighboring 
country fails to exhibit a most interesting variety 
in the succession of the kinds of plants and trees 
that the climber finds covering it as he gradually 
ascends. And not only the person having some 
knowledge of botany enjoys this rapid change of 
surroundings, but a similar pleasure is in store 
for the geologist, who sometimes finds that a 
mountain is like a prepared section of a part 
of the earth’s crust; for the entomologist, who 
discovers different insects at the top from those 
that inhabit the lower slopes; for the ornitholo- 
gist, who finds that birds have preferences as to 
elevation ; and, in fact, for all students of nature. 
ROGRESS IN FLYING-MACHINES.—Prof. 
R. H. Thurston of Cornell University speaks 
of recent experiments with a “double-decked” 
aviator, by the Messrs. Wright of Dayton, as 
having distinctly contributed to our knowledge 
in the field of aerial flight. The Wright apparatus, 
carrying one man who assumes a nearly horizontal 
position, has a total spread of 308 feet of canvas, 
the length of the machine being 22 feet. The 
planes have a curvature copied from that of a 
pigeon’s wing. Gliding or soaring was success- 
fully accomplished in winds ranging from 11 to 
27 miles per hour. Starting from a slight eleva- 
tion, the longest flight was 400 feet. No motor 
was used. The operator found no difficulty in 
steering and balancing. 
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New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 

Two years’ course for teachers of gymnastics. Post- 
graduate course in massage and medica! gymnastics. 
Summer course in German gymnastics. 


E. H. ARNOLD, Director, New Haven, Conn. 


STAMPS 100 different genuine Labuan, 
. 


Borneo, China, Zambesia, etc., 
with album, only 10c. 1000 fine mixed, 20c, 
1000 hinges, $e. I buy old stamps and collec- 
gents wanted, 50%. 1901-2 List free. 
A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Learn Bookkeeping, 


Single and Double Entry, 
BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and 
women to learn the modern and up-to-date methods 
of bookkeeping as used by the business houses of 

you for a_ good paying position as 
soon as the course is completed. Do not waste your 
time sed menor learning the old methods, but keep 
up with the times and learn the newest and quickest 
methods, thereby doublin, y one can 
ractical 
and remarkably inexpensive. We find positions, too, 
free of charge. Write to-day for full particulars. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
105 Institute Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


ERE is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to secure an excel- 
lent garment at a very low 

price. Sutts and Skirts made 
to order for the next few weeks 
at one-third less than regular 
prices. Made of as good ma- 
terials, cut as stylishly and 
finished as carefully as they 
were at early season prices. 
These offerings and others: 
Stylish Cloth Suits, 
—— $10, re- 
duced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced 
to $8. 
















ONLY TRUE 
SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR SUMMER 
Wlustrated Catalogue Free, 
16 West 284 Street 


155-157 Broadway 
504 Fulton Street 










$15 pope reduced NEW YORK: 


to $1 
Skirts made of all- 
wool materials, 
former price $5, 
reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced 
to $4. 





82 State Street 


Agents in all Principal Cities 





$7.50 Skirts 
duced to $5. 

Rainy ~-day Skirts, 
former price $6, 
reduced to $4. $9 Skirts reduced to $6. 

Reduced Prices on Rainy-day Suits, Rag- 
lans, Riding-Habits, etc. 

$5 Shirt-Waist Suits reduced to $3.34. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2.67. 
Send for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain-List; 

you will get them /ree by return mail. If the 


re- 







Better than knife 
r scissors. Trims 


garment you order does not give satisfaction, send patie pice, oven, oval shape. an desired 
° . tk ength. es or removin hangnalis. 
it-back, and we will refund your money. Convenient to carry. Nickel-plate . Warranted. 


Complete Manicure Set. Cuts, Cleans, Files. 
Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for 25c. 
THE H. C. COOK O00O., 91 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 














When the Public has 
faith in a name it is a 
faith that must be 
backed up by good 
works, 


Elgin 


= 
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Watches 


Bvery genuine Eigin has the word“ Elgin" 
engraved on the works. 


have the name and works; and the faith of nearly 
10,000,000 users as the world’s standard timekeeper. 


Sold by every jeweler in the land. Guaranteed by the world’s greatest 
watch works. Illustrated booklet mailed free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Ill. 
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‘THE INCREASED DEMAND 
for HARTFORD TIRES 
and DUNLOP TIRES 


for Bicycles, Carriages and Automobiles, is proof of 

their high standing with tire users. They have a name 
and fame everywhere as being the most successful and 
reliable tires of their respective types. They raise the 
standard of any kind of vehicle in the estimation of the 
pRO WO" Tike purchaser. We have in 
stock, and will supply, 
the proper size and 
proper weight tire for 
every kind of wheel. Let 
us send you expert advice regarding the hese ore the 
tires best adapted to your needs. . = 


Ghe HARTFORD RUBBER WoRKS Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 







Ghe 
DUNLOP 
DETACHABLE TIRE 


has a world-wide repu- 



















tation for resiliency, 
speed, comfort and 
durability 








Ghe 
HARTFORD 
SINGLE TUBE TIRE 


is the synonym for all 
that is excellent and 
advanced in tire 
construction 














Our Hartford Solid Vehicle Tires 
are particularly adapted for use where length 
of service is required. Proper strength 
and yis ¢ 





































Bicycle 
Revolver. 


All the latest improve- 
ments, $4.50. Hammer- 
less, $5.50. Fullydescribed, 
as are also our other makes in our 
descriptive Cata. which we mail FREE. 
We sell our Revolvers by mail when dealers 
cannot supply you. Ask your dealer first, please. 


HARRINGTON G6 RICHARDSON 
ARMS CO., Dept. Y Worcester, Mass, 














To 
ENJOY 
Baseball 


You should 
Have a 


‘DeM’ 


Catcher’s Mitt, It doesn’t cost much and 
lasts for years. The “D & M” Mitts, Gloves 
Balls, Bats, Masks, etc., are known and used 
everywhere. Ask your dealer. Look for 
the “pointer” trade-mark. 

Catalogue Sent FREE. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., - Plymouth, N. H. 





LIFEBUD 


AT 


Y SOAP 


HY A LIFE-SAVER? 


Drop us a postal and we will send 
you a most valuable booklet, which 
will fully explain all about the life- 
preserving qualities of this wonderful 
cleanser and purifier. If your dealer 
cannot supply you with Lifebuoy Soap 
write us. Mention Youth’s Companion. 








LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 111 FIFTH AVENUE 











Can You Knit or Crochet? 
INgga 


$ 1 ,000.0 PRIZES 


is offered by the well-known and responsible 
firm of CALHOUN, ROBBINS & CO. (estab- 
lished over 50 years), for the best specimens 
of knitting or crocheting done with their 





The following prizes will be awarded by a Com- 
mittee of Experts, selected by the Editors of 
“Delineator,"’ ‘‘Harper’s Bazar" 
and “‘ McCall’s Magazine”’: 


One Prize, $200.00 | Two Prizes, $50.00 
ee « 150.00 | Four “ 25.00 
“ “ Five “ 15.00 
ei = oe 

75.00 Twenty “ 5.00 


All articles returned to owner or purchased at 
price set. Send postal-card request for FULL 
PARTICULARS OF CONTEST. You risk 
nothing and may get a large award. 


MARK POSTAL “‘ CONTEST.” DEPARTMENT H 


CALHOUN, ROBBINS 6&6 CO., 
408 & 410 Broadway, New York. 
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TERMS: 
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HK YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is Pe 3 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woes ame of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Moneq for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All posimasters are required 
to regis.er letters whenever request 0 80. 

Silver should never be seut through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.-Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 

r paper, which shows to what iime 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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THE PREVENTION OF MALARIA. 


OSQUITOES being the com- 
mon, perhaps the only, 
earriers of the malarial 
parasite, the prevention of 
malaria consists in large 
part in the destruction of 
those species capable of 
conveying the disease from 
one person to another. 

Mosquitoes may be best exterminated by drain- 
ing or filling all the pools in which the young 
develop. Small, stagnant ponds and mud- holes 
which in warm weather accumulate a green scum 
are particularly favorable spots for the growth of 
the young mosquitoes. Whether small streams do 
or do not run into or drain from these ponds or 
pools seems to make no difference, since such 
shallow pools rarely contain small fish, which are 
the deadly enemies of the mosquito larvz, devour- 
ing them with great relish. 

Rain-casks and cisterns and even small vessels, 
such as discarded tin tomato-cans, may become the 
home of the mosquito “wrigglers.” The malaria- 
bearing mosquito, however, chooses such recepta- 
cles for laying its eggs less often than do mosquitoes 
of a kind incapable of carrying the infection. 
Unnecessary receptacles which may catch or hold 
water until evaporated should nevertheless be 
dispensed with, or ,else be covered with fine 
mosquito-netting to prevent access to them by the 
matured female insect. 

Stagnant pools which it is impossible to drain or 
fill may be lightly sprinkled or otherwise treated 
with kerosene oil, about a teaspoonful to each two 
square yards of surface being sufficient. The oil 
spreads as a thin film over the surface, making 
it impossible for the young “ wrigglers” to live 
beneath it. 

The use of mosquito-netting over windows and 
doors, and the use of canopies of the same material 
for the bed, are really important disease-preventing 
measures in districts where mosquitoes flourish. 

A person suffering from malaria should carefully 
guard against being bitten by mosquitoes if he 
would protect others from the disease, since no 
mosquito, even of the malarious variety, is able 
to convey infection unless it has previously bitten 
a sufferer from malaria. A mosquito infected 
with the malarial germ may reinfect the sufferer. 
Hence one needs especially to be guarded against 
mosquitoes during convalescence. Recurring 
attacks of the disease are doubtless often caused 
by reinfection from the mosquitoes that caused 
the first attack, or by others infected by the 
patient’s own blood. 

Malaria is properly regarded as a non-contagious 
disease, but a sufferer from it who is exposed to 
the bites of mosquitoes may become a source of 
danger to the whole neighborhood around him 
through their intermediation. 

The sufferer should continue the use of remedies 
at intervals, so that the parasite may in time 
become entirely eliminated from the blood. 
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THE “ BLUE-COAT” SCHOOL. 


few weeks ago the Bishop of London preached 
before the lord mayor and other officials a 
farewell sermon to the boys of Christ’s Hospital 
School, which has just been moved into the 
country. 

Had King Edward VII. been present, there 
would have been a striking coincidence between 
the cireumstances under which the school ended 
its career in London and those under which it was 
founded three hundred and fifty years ago. For 
in 1552 Ridley, then Bishop of London, preached 
before King Edward VI. “a fruitful and godly 
exhortation to the rich to be merciful to the poor, 
and also to: move such as are in authority to 
travail by some way or means to comfort and 
relieve them.” 

The king commended the bishop, saying, “I 
think you mean me, for I am in the highest place.” 

So with the help of the king and the lord mayor 
and the corporation of the city, the bishop’s 
sermon brought about the foundation of the “blue- 
coat” school, and it was decreed that “the house 
of the Grey Friars must become an hospital for 
fatherless children and for poor men’s children, 
who can there find meat, drink, clothes, lodging 
and learning.” 

The influence of this school has been one of the 
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greatest forces in English popular education. 
Boys who grew up there have gone forth into the 
life of England and become statesmen and authors 
and soldiers. Many old ‘“‘blues” are fighting in 
South Africa to-day. 

The term “blue-coat’” was applied to the boys 
of the hospital after the old russet uniform was 
changed to the present costume, a gown of blue 
woolen. 

Boys are admitted to the school between the 
ages of eight: and ten, and remain until they are 
fifteen. King’s boys attend a higher mathematical 
school founded by Charles II., and the highest 

holars, “Grecians,” are allowed to remain for 
further study, after which the best five are sent to 
the universities on scholarships. 

The old school accommodated about eleven 
hundred boys. In 1890 was devised the plan 
which has just been carried out, to move the 
hospital from the heart of London into better 
quarters in the country, and unite it with the old 
Hertford preparatory school, where boys were 
kept until they were old enough to become “blue- 
coats.”” This combination, together with a girl’s 
school, now makes a large academy providing for 
more than two thousand pupils, and is to be known 
as the Hospital schools. 
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COULD NOT PASS THE EXAMINATION. 


Southern woman speaks with pride of the many 

years of faithful, loving service rendered by 

her dusky housekeeper. Not only is “ Aunt 

Ca’line” valued for her executive ability, but her 

judgment is so wise in most cases that her mistress 

has come to depend greatly upon her opinion in 
certain matters. 

“Do you think James would be a good man for 
us to take up into the mountains with us this 
summer, Aunt Ca’line?” she asked one day. 
referring to a handsome young darky who had 
been for six weeks in heremploy. — ° 

Aunt Ca’line folded her arms and assumed her 
most judicial aspect. ‘“ Missy Kate,” she said, 
firmly, “I done watch dat boy eber sence he come 
hyar, an’ I done test him. hen I tested him in 
de case ob de spring bed, I foun’ out dat when it 
come to liftin’, dat boy was all take id an’ 
any little raise, Missy Kate, an’ dat’s a pore 
sign ob character, in my opinions.” 


® © 


WILLING TO ABIDE BY THE RULE. 


- 1864 General Sheridan, under orders, burned 

every barn from a valley above Stanton to a 
point below Winchester. A band of angry Con- 
federates followed the Union troops, waiting for a 
chance to pick up stragglers. Among those who 
fell into their hands, says the Philadelphia Times, 
was a Pennsylvania Dutchman. 


He turned quietly to his captors and inquired, 
“Vat you fellows going to do mit me?” 

The reply came short and sharp: “We’re going 
to hang you!” 

Pg very vell,” he said, meekly; “vateffer is de 
ru e ” 


His unex etedly calm and good-natured reply 
threw the Confederates into a roar of laughter, 
and saved his life. 


® © 
PARTICULARLY OUT. 


n acquaintance called on some ladies who had 
been much wearied by an endless succes- 
sion of callers. The door was opened to her, says 
a New York paper, by Pompey, the faithful old 
servant. 
“Are the ladies in, Pompey?” said the young 


“No ma’am, they’se all out, ma’am,” responded 
the old retainer. 

“I’m so sorry I missed them,” replied the visitor, 
handing in her cards. “I particularly wanted to 
see Mrs. Bell.” 

“Yes, ma’am, thank ye,ma’am. They’se all out, 
ma’am, and Mrs. Bell is particularly out, ma’am,” 
was the a f that greeted her hearing as the 
visitor opened the gate and the front door closed. 


* ¢ 


NO FITTING TIME. 


here are many poor correspondents who would 

doubtless like to make the excuse given by a 

boy who was spending his first year at a boarding- 
school. 


The first letter, anxiously awaited by his parents, 
was not received for more than a week, and then 
it was short and to the point. 

“Dear people,” wrote the boy, “I don’t believe 
T shall be able to send you many letters while 
I’m here. You see when things are happening I 
haven’t time, and when they aren’t happening I 
hayen’t anything to write. You'll understand how 
it is, won’t you, father? And, mother, you just 
ask father to explain to you how it is. go 
will say good-by, with love to all. In haste, 
George.” 


® © 


CARRIED IT ONE STEP FARTHER. 


Te was given a new diary, and encouraged 
to set down each day’s doings. He was very 
proud of it, says the Detroit Free Press, and 
determined to keep it faithfully. 


The first day he wrote: “Got up at seven,” and 
then continued to record incidents of the day. At 
his father’s suggestion, he took it to his teacher 
for approval. 

She did not like the phrase “got up.” “Don’t 
say ‘got up,’ Tommy,” she said. “The sun doesn’t 
get up; it rises.” 

When he retired that night Tommy remembered 
y and wrote carefully in his diary, “Set 

eight.” 


® @ 


SPOKE ADVISEDLY. 


kp two friends were passing a great red brick 
building on which was painted the sign in 
letters a yard long, “J. G. Briggs & Co., Tobacco 
Manufacturers.” 


“That’s claiming a good deal,” said one of the 
men. ‘Tobacco grows. How can anybody manu- 
facture it?” 

“That sign is all right,” said the other. “The 
tobacco they turn out here is manufactured. I 
know how they make it.” 

And perhaps if everybody knew exactly how 
“plug” tobaeco is made, and all the ingredients 
that enter into its composition, there might be 
many who would admit that it is “manufactured.” 





PACIFIC SEA-MOSSES. Fine collection 25¢e.; large labeled 
collection $1, post-paid. Coronado Curio Co., C do, Cal. 
HOME STUDY. (oxtseuysshes" 

e hand and Penman- 
ghtp suborestnlly ught by mail, or money refunded, 
by_ Dr; Su: ‘olle 


ta r 
aughon’s Business C = ay Nashville, St. 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Fort Worth, Galveston, — 


Rock hreveport. ‘Positions secured. A 
Dept. 12, DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Nashville, 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Chicago. 
Complete courses in music under superior instructors, 
with the many advantages incident to a large univer- 
sity. Send for catalogue containing full information to 


P. C. LUTKIN, Dean, Music Hall, Evanston, Ill. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
EIGHTEENTH SESSION, July 7 — Sept. 19. 


Rapid reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 


Address GEO. W. JONES, A. M., IrHaca, N. Y. 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 

reach of all. A marvel of 

simplicity. Any boy or girl 

can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old. 
Ss 























pecial Introductory Size 
by mail, 10¢., 3 for 2fe. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 
Machine 


Co., 
Arch 8t., it, Ohio. 


For Health, Pleasure and Business, Ride 
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BBicYcLes OHAINLESS . 


For Sale by all Dealers 












AMERICAN CYOLE MFG. CO. 
YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 












for Women 










No woman can fully believe 
and realize and appreciate that 
this 1s a stylish, well-made, 
high-grade shoe sold for 
$2.50, until she wears a 
pair. Light summer 
weights can now 
be inspect- 
ed at your 
dealers. 
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The illustra- 
tion shows a 
Radcliffe 
Blucher Oxford 
which is made on 
im College or Teck form, 
i‘ from patent leather, Vici 
| kid or Valour calf. It is 

heavy welted, has a double sole | 

er not sell t 


and military heel. 
deal hem, % 
is name and we will tell 


ou who does, and send you a booklet 
showing Radeliffe styles. 



































The 
Radcliffe Shoe Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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APPY events, these, |that mark the month of June! Friends, ‘sf 
A flowers, music, gifts—yes, many gifts, for in these days it ,Z 
by requires many things to furnish a home, and one of the most necessary [S/ 
Zi is a sewing machine. For generations June has been honored in the = 
SJ «number of new homes begun, but lately it has become a new home \ 
Pr 


WZ, 
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month in a double sense, for no new home is now complete without a 


New Home Sewing Machine. 


4 { 

Sa Z i NY/ 
Wit «=.« What a splendid thing for a wedding gift! Asa thing of beauty 57 
muy «= sit is not surpasséd, and it is as good as it looks, for there’s nothing K¢ 


<2 “‘cheap”’ about it. It is built for a /ifetime of service, and all through 
Sy othe years it will be a happy reminder of the giver. 


Send to us for literature and for address of a 


New Home dealer if there isn't one near you. 


= NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, ORANGE, MASS. 
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THE OLD MINER’S FUN. 


By C. S. Palmer. 


\W \es companion was an old forty-niner who 
Ne! had crossed the isthmus in the early days | 

of the gold excitement, and spent fifty 
years of his life in the mountain regions of Cali- 
fornia. As the driver cracked his whip the | 
four-horse team sprang forward, and we were 
off, up the rocky mountain road that led from 
Oroville to Buek’s Ranch, fifty miles away. 
With a few commonplace remarks I won the 
confidence of my companion, and we began a 
one-sided but spirited conversation. 

“Yes; I’ve had good luck and I’ve had poor 
luck,’”’ he replied to one of my questions. “I’ve 


dug a heap of gold out of these here mountains, 


and no man can say I haven’t done some good 
with it, either. I came here in the fifties, and 
for ten years it was nip and tuck; but at last 
I struck it rich. I found a paying vein, and 


at its end a pocket that was simply a bonanza. ; 


**THEY DIDN’T KNOW ME.’ 


In six months’ time 1 sifted out eighty thousand 
dollars, and I thought then it was time to go 
home and have some fun. I hadn’t written | 
but once since I left; a fellow out here gets 
careless like, you know, and soon forgets that he 
owes any obligations to his home. 

“Well, I reached home at last, and I vum, 
they didn’t know me. No wonder, though! | 
I was taller, was brown as a berry, and had | 
whiskers a foot long. Hadn’t shaved since I left | 
home,” and the old man laughed to himself. 

“T rather hoped that the old people would | 
be hard up, about to lose their farm, or some- | 
thing like that, so I could spend a few thousand 
in helping them out. That’s the way stories go, 
you know; but it had been good times with 
them, and they didn’t need any of my money. | 
So I began to look for other places where I 





| raccoon family. 


\a long, bushy tail. 
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| my advice is that they keep their money in their 
jown hands. But I can’t say as I’ve done it,” 
| and the old man paused thoughtfully as the stage 


| slowed up where a change of horses was to be | fi 


| made. 
| After we were again on our way the old man 
| took up his story where he had left off. “You 
| see, ” he continued, laying his hand familiarly 
}on my knee, “I had. known the old couple ten 
| years before, and the boy, too. I hadn’t known 
| any good of him, either. And when I thought | 
‘of those two nice old people in the poorhouse, 
| and their ungrateful son in possession of their 
| property, I says to myself, says 1, “Tom Long- 
| house, here’s a chance to part w ith a little more 
money.’ So I bought a nice little place in 
| the village, furnished it from top to bottom, 
| bought enough provision and fuel to last a year, 
hired a rig and drove out and brought them 
| back. 

I pretended at first that the house was for 
myself, but when they had admired it and praised 
everything like two little children, I handed them 
a deed of it, along with a bank-book showing a 
little something to their credit.”’ 

There was a suspicion of tears in the eyes 
of the old miner as he recalled the scene. 

“Tt would have done your heart good, partner,” 
| he said, after a pause, “to have seen those old 
| people then.” And the old man relapsed into 
silence, while the stage rumbled on up the steep 
mountainside. 

“What else did you do with your money?” | 
I asked, seeing that my companion was | 
not going to continue voluntarily. 

“Well,” continued the old man, as 
he gazed thoughtfully at the rugged 
scenery around us, “I paid up the mort- 
gage on three farms, gave the village 
church two thousand dollars, set up two 
of my former friends in business, and 
wound up by taking all the poor, 
worn-out people I could find to the lake 
for a two weeks’ outing. That did me 
more good than all the rest, partner. 

“Some of those people had never seen 
a holiday before; they were just like 
old worn-out farm horses. But didn’t 
that trip do them good, though? They 
hunted and fished and played games 
like little children. Most of them 
seemed to drop ten years of their lives 
right there. It paid me, and I’ll do the 
same thing again whenever I can afford 
it. I’ve been down on my luck a good 
deal since then, and haven’t been back 
once. But somehow or other I kind 
of feel as though Tom Longhouse’s life 
hasn’t been a complete failure.” 

Tears stood in my eyes and I opened 
my lips, but could not answer. The 
old man looked at me anxiously, and 
was about to speak again when the 
horses came to a sudden stop. We had 
reached a station on our journey. 

The driver opened the door, and the 
bent old man, who had given his life | 
and substance for the good of others, climbed | 
down out of the stage and disappeared in the | 
gathering gloom. The sun, blood-red, had sunk 
behind the distant mountain peaks, and from 
the vaulted arch of heaven twinkling stars smiled 
down upon the earth beneath. 

“A complete failure !”” thought I. 
there be a greater success ?”’ 
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A TAME QUASH. 


r. C. Napier Bell gives, in “Zangweera,” a 
pleasant account of a tame quash, a little 
animal of Central America belonging to the 
It is about twice the size of a 
cat, is covered with thick brown fur, and has 
While in camp Mr. Bell’s | 


might chip in a few thousand and have a good | party brought up a young one. 


time. 

“The second day I was there I learned that | 
an old lady, ‘Aunt Mary’ we boys-used to call 
her, because she always seemed to take an interest | 
in us, had been swindled out of her property. 
I went to see her, and when she cried over me | 
and called me her boy Tom, I thought I would 
see what I could do to set her right. I hired the 
best lawyer in the county and he started suit. 
Say, but that was a picnic! When the suit was 
called, and the old curmudgeon who had cheated 
her saw who her lawyer was, he nearly fell off 
his chair. 

*“We beat him, and when the verdict was given 


that he’d have to pay back three thousand dollars | pc 


and settle the costs of the suit, I swung my hat 
and shouted. That did me good, partner, and 
I don’t know where I ever got so much satisfac- 
tion out of five hundred dollars as I did when I 
paid it to that lawyer. 

“The night after the judge had given his 
decision my mother told me that Mr. and Mrs. 
Huson had been taken to the poorhouse three 
months before. They had deeded their little 
farm to their married son on the promise that 
he would take care of them as long as they lived. 
As soon as the young people got the farm they 
made it so uncomfortable that the old folks had 
to leave, and eventually landed in the poorhouse. 
They hadn’t shown much sense in deeding their 
farm away, but I suppose the young folks 
couldn’t do enough for them till they got it, and 
when they got it couldn’t do too little. If old 
people want to be taken care of in their old age, 


| 


“T never in my life saw such an inquisitive, 
active, pertinacious, fearless, impudent, amiable 


| and quarrelsome little beast as he was,” says Mr. 


Bell. “If you treated Quash well, he would be 
most loving, playing with your hand, poking his 
long nose up your sleeve or into your pockets, 
and running all over you as if you belonged to | 
him; but if you attempted to put him away 
before he chose to go, he would quarrel at once, 
snarl and bite, and twist his nose from side to 
side with impudent defiance. 

“If the workmen set their food down, Quash 


| would take possession at once, and a fearful 


row would take place before he could be dis- 
yssessed. 

“He was everywhere and into everything; 
singed his little toes by walking through the 
wood ashes, when, instead of running away, | 
he shrieked with rage, and began to dig and 
scatter the ashes in ungovernable anger ; then he | 
rushed up a man’s back to sit on his shoulder 
and lick his sore toes. He would often jump on 
your face when you were sound asleep, and | 
insist on lying down there. At night, nothing 
would satisfy him but to crawl under the men’s 
coverings and up against their naked skins, 
where he was by no means careful with his 
sharp little claws; but to get rid of him meant 
nothing less than a stand-up fight. 

“Every one was fond of Quash, and at the 
same time every one voted him an unmitigated 
nuisance. Finally I gave him to an Indian | 
| girl, with whom he became a great pet and grew | 
' tamer than ever.” 


California-Oregon Excursions 
az or in the year. The Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North-Western Line runs through 
i Pullman and Tourist Sleeping-Cars to 
points in California and Oregon daily. Person- 
ally conducted excursions from Chicago to San 


Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland on Tues- | 


days and Thursdays, and every Wednesday from 
New England. Lowest rates. 
the road. Finest scenery. Inquire of your 
nearest ticket agent, or write J. E. Brittain, 
368 Washington St., Boston, Mass. H. A. Gross, 
461 Broadway, New York ity. 


ROCK MAPLE BABY CARRIAGE 
WHEELS 


WITH RUBBER TIRES. 
Will fit any make of carriage. 
Handsomest and Most Durable 

Wheel made. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Insist on having your carriage equipped with these wheels. 


The S, A. SMITH CO., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


CARMEL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 
is made in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol- 
lient properties of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. 
Sold by all druggists and grocers, roc. Imported by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE LABEL 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 
If substitutes are offered, 
write us. 
New Booklet Free. 
fergie -Steel Ware issold 


and Nouechrnlning tore 
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Lalance . Co., 
New Tork, Goston: cuss Chicago. 








Nutrition 
in Fluid Form. 


WELCH’S GRAPE JUICE is the 
pure juice of Concord Grapes; as 
such it has a marked dietetic and 
medicinal value. Give WELCH’S 
GRAPE JUICE a trial instead of 
medicine ; a small glassful at meal- 
time will put new life into the worn- 
out body, it will make the blood 
young again and health will be re- 
— t will not tax the weakest 

—,. Do not take our word 
ore that of your physician. 

Order of your dealer first; if you can- 
not get it, send us $3 for one dozen pints 
by prepaid express anywhere East of 
Omaha. Booklet free. 3-0z. bottle by 
mail, 10 cents. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., 
Westfield, N. Y. 














UNIVERSAL SHIELDS 


Are instantly and easily adjusted. 
No Sewing In Nor Ripping Out. 


One Pair answers for all dresses, and with 


proper care will last for years. A Dress Shield 
that protects the dress alone performs but part 
of its mission. The Universal Shield may be 
worn next to the body and thus protect all the 
clothing, and they are as easily laundered as a 
handkerchief. Price 35¢. per pair, by mail or 
at ail first-class dealers. Manufac tured only by 


SIGSBEE COMPANY, Ayer, Mass. 





Shortest time on | 








| IT’S ALL IN THE LENS. 























Love at 
First Sight 


with the Korona Camera for 1902. 
Constructed on scientific principles, the 
mechanical movements are perfect, the 
design graceful, and the workmanship 
|}cannot be better. Good Lenses assure 
|} good results, and our Lenses have this 
reputation. Send for Catalogue. 
GUNDLACH OPTICAL CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


In 











POR OFFENSIVE 


Perspiration 


has no equal, and is the 
best in the world for the 


TOILET & NURSERY 


At all Toilet and Drug Stores, 25c. 


Avoid cheap substitutes—they 
are never satisfactory. 
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Scientific 
unsightly condition: 
ture of the spine of THI 


Appliance ever inventec 
cured the inv 


female. 
abdomen, weak back, 
booklet and le'ters fr 
and those “— know fr 
applivnees ATISFAC TION 
day for measurement blank. 


stoopin 


Steambn 
After haring worn the plaste 


would suspect | was wearing one. 
and well wishes. ‘ou 


Appliance ~ on 
7 


a difference of over 
PHILO BURT MFC. CO., 97 








To All Who Suffer from SPINAL DEFORMITIES 


5 r cent. cheaper than the old methods joo 
W RT, 


Children ; none too young, none too old to be re se ve ed 


RTY YEARS’ oak a, 


Throw Away the Cumbersome and Costly Plaster-of-Paris and Sole-Leather Jackets. 

Our appliance is light in weight, durable, 
the body as not to evidence that a support is worn 
structed on strictly scientific anatomical principles, and is 
truly a godsend to all sufferers from spinal troubles, male or 
We also make Scientific Appliances for protruding 


m —paymcmns, physical instructors, 
n_ experie mee. af our wonderful 


Don’t we ae 


of-Paris jackets, 1 can truthfully 
say your appliance is far more comfortable to wear lt co 
curvature quite as well, and fits the body 


The plaster-of-Paris jacket above mentioned w 
The Philo Burt 


0 per ogpt. better, 
en, Women and 
We offer the only 
i for the relief and cure of this 
entor, Mr. P. B. Sheldon, of curva 







h pounds 


and conforms to 
It is con- 


g shoulders. Send for free 


GUAR rEED. Write to 


ura. N. ¥.. February 9, 1991 
rrects 
perfectly that no one 
You hare my lifelona are atitude 
rs truly. IDA BLOOD, 


hed & 1-4 Ibs, 


in its place weighed 17 ounces 





6th Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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ELASTIC 


Abdominal Supporters 
and Elastic StocKings 
BY MAIL. 
py 


payeases and surgeons 
ye worn after surgical 






r 
lency. Price #3.75 and up. Elastic 
Stockings are a blessing, in fact, a ne- 
cessity to all who are afflicted with Varicose 
Veins. Price #1.45 and up. 

By our system you can be equally well suited 
whether you live three miles or 3, 
miles away. First get our illustrated 
catalogue (free) of everything in elastic 
goods, with self-measurement blanks 
enclosed, and see for yourself our styles 
and prices. 

Remember that we make the goods 
from pure and fresh materials to your 
own measure, and sell them to you at 
prices, quality considered, that cannot 
be beaten. 

You may not need our goods to-day, but 
get our catalogue (free) in readiness. 
FRANK W. GORSE CO., 49 Hunnewell &t., 
HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS. 
































If after examining our catalogue, you are 
not convinced that a 


Vandergrift Washer 


is the best for your use, the fault 
lies in our advertising and not in 
the machines. We make Seven differ- 
ent styles at varying prices. 
One of these machines will 
meet with your 
requirements. 


Little Boy Blue, 
Come blow your horn. 


OSWEG 








lf you have not 
seen them, do not 
fail to send for 
our new Cata- 
logue and price 
list free. Take 
no imitation, 
The best is 
always the 
cheapest. 


VANDERGRIFT 
MFG. CO., 
DEPT. C, 

— 








If your dealer hasn’t the Cresco, write usand 
we will tell you how to get one for nothing. 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 





“CRESCO” 





A CORSET 


That Cannot Break 





“TRU-BLU” 


(COPYRIGHTED) 


Serge Suits 


$15 


For Men and Boys. 


Send for Free Sample of Cloth and 
for Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue. 


STANDARD CLOTHING COMPANY 
395 Washington St., Boston. 












at the Waist Line. 








Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gore 
at sides. 






Where the CRESCO 
is net kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
post-paid, for 


“ CRESCO” $1.00 


Drab or white, long, short or medium length. 


glass quic 
cation of 














The sparkle of cut glass 


that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 
agents. There is one thing, however, that will 
restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut 


LONIAL SPIRITS. 
COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed 
ackages only, and if your dealer should not 
em to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
and we will send you a sample bottle by ex- 
press, carriage paid. We will also include one 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 
name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


and easily, and that is an appli- 
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Ask your neighbor 
about the Dighton. 





5 Rooms $75 
Heat 7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
House 


PIPING, 
witha 








REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE, 
Digh 
ig tOn Furnace 
If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 


write to us for a price on a new 
DigHTon. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 








Perhaps he heats His 
House with one. 
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ig 


savesall joltand 
ar because the 
icycle wheels 
have pneumatic 
res. It saves 
strength in pro- 
elling because 
here are ball 





here. Steers 
smoothly,easily. 


Moseley’s Pneumatic 
Invalid Chair. 


All framework of best steel tubing, brazed 
joints, enameled black. Indorsed by the most 
prominent physicians. Send to maker for photos 
and prices. Special chairs built to order. 


JOHN L. MOSELEY, Cambridge, Mass. 
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SECA | 


Foundation 


consists in its liberal use. Un- 
equaled for disinfecting, purify- 
ing, cleansing everything from 
cellar to attic; toilets, closets, 
sinks, cellars, floors and all 
interior woodwork. 


Trial Bottle 
Mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 
BOOKLET FREE. 
SULPHO-NAPTHOL CoO., 
11 Haymarket Square, Boston. 
Ask { — druggist for 
Sulpho-Napthol Toilet Soap. 























AFTER 


fter Seven Years. I have been using one of your machines about seven 
years, and it is just as good to-day as when it was first run. I have done 
the same as two families’ sewing, and some of the time more, and have 


never broken a needle nor any part of the machine.—Miss Harriet Woodmansee, 
Rockwells Mills, N. Y. 


fter a Trial. I received your New Companion Sewing Machine, and after 

a fair trial I am perfectly satisfied that it is the easiest-running machine I 

ever tried. It is also the easiest to thread, both needle and shuttle, and 

easiest to remove and adjust the attachments. I am perfectly satisfied with the 
New Companion.—Mary Tubman, Hammond, Wis. 


First-Class Machine. The New Companion Sewing Machine that I 
purchased of you in February, 1899, has been thoroughly tried in all kinds 
of family sewing, and I find it a first-class machine in all respects. The 

quality of work that this machine does has been the means by which two of my 
neighbors have since purchased a machine from you, and they are each as well 


pleased with their machine as I am with my machine.—Wrs. Annie M. Carter, 
Macedonia, Ia. 


wn: Exchange. The Sewing Machine (New Companion) I ordered came 
about a month ago, and my wife is delighted with it. It gives perfect 

satisfaction, and my wife says she would not exchange it for a $40 or a $50 
machine used by her neighbors.—W. B. Vaughn, Cherokee, Miss. 


We Pay the Freight. 


We offer three styles, also a choice of either Oak or Black Walnut. 
Style 1. 5 Drawers, $19.00. 
Style 2. Drop Head, 7 Drawers, $21.75. 
Style 3. Parlor Cabinet, $24.75. 


On hegre 2 of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, freight paid, at any freight 
office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or any freight office 
west of these four States we will deliver either style Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 


PERRY MASON CO., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Descriptive Booklet and Samples of Work Free for the asking. 
Your name and address upon a postal will secure this information. 
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Semen 














